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THE INCREASING FAMILY. 
THE commonly received maxim that men should marry 


young, is very good so far ; but they should not marry | 


too young. It is both unseemly that a mere youth 
should be addressed by the reverential name of father, 
and unfavourable to his progress in life, that he should 
too soon be burdened with the cares of a family. It 
is positively painful, and this because in some measure 
unnatural, to see the sober demeanour which marriage 
somehow or other invariably produces, encroaching 
upon a face where the gaiety, and even the frivolity, 
proper to youth, ought still to reign without dispute. 
It is still more distressing to see a mind of some sali- 
ency and considerable promise arrested in its career, 
and, by the necessity of filling a number of young 
mouths, fixed down to some toil hardly worthy of it, 
without the hope of ever again venturing its powers 
in fields beyond its present range. We decidedly 
think, with all due respect for the views which argue 
the expediency of an early marriage, that no one ought 
to venture upon that step till the most of the first dif- 
ficulties of life are over, and some assurance has been 
gained of the possibility of answering all the pecuniary 
demands which this condition can be expected to 
lead to. 
By way of illustrating this position, let us take a 
young man of about twenty years of age, who sees 
only the bright side of things, is as lively and merry 
as a cricket, and always walks as if he had just come 
out of a dancing-school. At this period, he has no 
doubt whatever of becoming very soon a rich man; 
and then how he will “go it!” He will have car- 
riages, and horses, and dogs, and a fine house, a well- 
filled cellar, and a sumptuous wardrobe; and he'll 
jaunt about from place to place during the whole 
summer—and he’ll entertain magnificently. What 
a house he’ll keep! He'll make every thing fly right 
and left, without grudge and without limit. Happy 
as heis in his present condition, and fully satisfied as 
he is with every thing about him, such thoughts as 
these make him happier still ; and from this, and other 
sources of joy, he drinks such frequent and intoxicat- 
ing draughts of pleasure, that he is absolutely like to 
leap out of his skin with delight, and would instantly 
knock any man down who should dare to say that 
this was not one of the most charming of worlds. 
By and bye, however, the young gentleman becomes 
all at once exceedingly grave, and is detected in fre- 
quent fits of abstraction and melancholy. He begins 
to write verses, too, and sighs as he writes them. His 
desk is filled with half-finished sonnets and plain- 
tive ballads—none of them of very high poetic merit, 
but all of them very sad, very tender, and very me- 
lancholy. What is the matter? What can have 
happened to effect this extraordinary change ?—and, 
above all, what on earth has made him turn poet ? 
Alas! poor youth, he no longer skips about, the live- 
liest of the lively. His walk is now sober and sedate, 
and instead of laughing joyously outright, as he used 
to do, he never goes beyond a faint sentimental smile. 
Altogether, his manner and appearance have become 
quite lack-a-daisical and affecting. Then what is the 
matter? Why, the young gentleman’s in love. In 
no long time, the interesting swain, who is now in 
business for himself, is united to the object of his 
affections, and again he is as lively, and merry, and 
thoughtless as ever. No: not altogether so thought- 
less, perhaps; for the furnishing of his house, and 
the other unavoidable expenses attendant on the 
happy occasion, have rather taken him aback a lit- 
tle; they have in fact given him a squeeze which 
has made every bone in his body ache, and have sug- 
gested to him some rather grave reflections. How- 


| ever, he still is a merry fellow, certainly ; and what 
' is more, he is a happy fellow. 

| In due time our happy man is presented with a son, 
and heir to the fortune which papa has yet to make 
| for him; and this occurrence—I mean the birth of 
| his son—greatly adds to his felicity. The baby, to be 
sure, requires a good many expensive little knick- 
knacks in the way of dress; but he does not grudge 
them, not at all; nor would he, alzhough they were ten 
times more expensive—he is so delighted with the 
little fellow, who is his very picture; at least every 
body says so, and what every body says must be true. 
The rather serious consideration, however, does cer- 
tainly cross him now and then, that here is an addi- 
tional claim upon his exertions, and these, he begins 
to think, must be increased to meet it; and he does 
increase them cheerfully, but seriously : and now his 
countenance, like a barometer before rain, has fallen, 
though imperceptibly, another point or two towards 
grave—a slightly deeper shade of thought has settled 
on it, and it takes rather more now tu make him 
laugh than it did before; and when he does laugh, 
though it is sufficiently cordial and hearty still, it is 
not altogether so boisterous nor so long protracted as 
it used to be. The little fellow, too, begins to squall 
a little, especially during the night ; and has already 
wakened papa repeatedly from a profound and re- 
freshing sleep. But papa was not angry at the little 
fellow. He was not in the least displeased at being so 
disturbed—not he; he was only. sorry for his dear little 
boy, who must have been unwell; but he really 
wishes he could be kept quiet at night at any rate, if 
at all possible, for his own sake; not that he feels it 


the worse for such unseasonable squallings. 

By and bye, our happy man receives another addi- 
tion to his family, and his delight is not less on this 
than on the former occasion; but it is now evident 
that he either must increase his income by some means 
or other, or he must retrench in some quarter, to pro- 
vide for this additional claim; and he now begins to 
think very seriously what may be the best way to ac- 
complish this, and the thought adds another shade to 
the incipient gravity which is fast settling on his once 
joyful and merry countenance ; but he is by no means 
unhappy for all this, quite the contrary; he is now 
happier than ever he was, only his happiness is more 
stayed, rational, and philosophical, than it was when 
he had nothing to think of. This is really ail the dif- 
ference, although you may think otherwise; and his 
first-born has now become such an amusing, lively, 
active, funny little fellow! He breaks every thing 
in the house that will break with him, and that he 
can lay his hands upon; and he iusists on getting 
upon papa’s knee every morning at breakfast time. 
Papa himself taught him this custom, and he some- 
times finds it rather annoying, to be sure; but the 
little fellow will not be denied. He will scream him- 
self to death if papa does not take him; and he is such 
a sagacious little rogue, that he commences screaming 
the moment he perceives the slightest preparatory 
movement for the morning repast. What, then, can 
poor papa do but indulge him ? He accordingly plants 
the little fellow on his knee; and as the little fellow is 
in high spirits, a great deal of amusement may rea- 
sonably be expected, and those who expect this are 
not disappointed. He commences the performances 
of the morning by capsizing the cream-pot ; he then 
proceeds to the cups, which he also capsizes one after 
the other, and finally breaks two of them and a saucer. 
Papa, who is highly tickled with these feats of dex- 
terity and proofs of spirit, endeavours in the mean- 
time to gulp down a mouthful or two of teaevery now 


in any way disagreeable, but the child itself must be | 


and then ; but to do this, he is obliged to watch the 
smart little fellow’s motions, and to avail himself of 
the opportunities afforded by his attention being for 
the moment engaged somewhere else, for it is only 
then that he can with any safety make the attempt. 
With all papa’s caution, however, he is sometimes 
taken by surprise, and has the saucer of scalding tea, 
which he is slyly endeavouring to carry to his lips, 
canted over on his legs. The egg, too, which papa 
is attempting, with great inconvenience and labour, 
to discuss, is overturned on the tablecloth, and pro. 
bably some teaspoonfuls of it plastered on his light 
waistcoat, which he put on clean that morning; and 
all this, and a great deal more, is accomplished by 
the stout, active, restless little fist of his tormentor, 
Papa at length rises from table without having taken 
any thing to speak of; but he doesn’t mind that any 
thing, for be wasn’t much disposed to eat at any rate, 
and the little feliow has afforded him an amount of 
amuseinent worth twenty breakfasts. 

The squalling at night, which was formerly, even 
at the worst, buta solo, is now a duet, or the two 
perform alternately, which is rather an improvement, 
as there is then no cessation. No sooner, in that case, 
is the one done than the other strikes up, so that 
papa is serenaded the whole night without any inter. 
mission, and he must now just catch a sleep when he 
can. Still papa complains not of theannoyance. The 
only feeling which it excites in his parental bosom is 
that of compassion for the poor little sufferers: and 
he gets up himself two or three times in the middle 
of the night, in the cepth of winter, throws a wrap~ 
per about him, for it is intensely cold, and gropes his 
way in the dark to nurse’s room, to ascertain what 
is the matter, and to endeavour, if possible, to soothe 
the little squallers ; but all his attempts are vain, or 
rather they somehow or other make things worse. 
The poor things scream ten times louder than before, 
until they at last fairly scream him out of the apart- 
ment, when he again returns to bed, wondering what 
can be the matter, and his teeth clattering like a pair 
of nut-crackers with the severity of the cold, and to 
which he has now been exposed more than half naked 
for upwards of three quarters of an hour. In despite 
of the squalling, however, which is still going on vi- 
gorously, and which he now considers a hopeless case, 
that is, beyond the reach of any thing that he can 
do, he gradually, though certainly unwillingly, sinks 
again into sleep. But he is not permitted to remain 
long in this happy oblivion. In about half an hour 
he is again awakened, but now in a very alarming 
manner. The squalling, instead of abating, had in- 
creased while he slept, and has now put thé house in 
a complete uproar. The servants, roused from their 
beds, are running to and fro in dishabille with 
lighted candles, some bringing this, and some going 
for that. The kitchen-fire is struck up; pots, pans, 
and kettles are in requisition to produce instant sup- 
plies of hot water. Tubs and basins are prepared, 
and heaps of flannel sheets and towels are piled up 
around, and a regular process of bathing, fomenting, 
rubbing, and plunging, is commenced on the bodies 
of the little screamers, papa and mamma assisting in 
and presiding over the whole. At length, after full 
two hours of the most dreadful confusion, terror, and 
alarm, the storm ceases. The little screamers, wrap- 
ped snugly up in fresh flannels, fall into a profound 
sleep, and papa again retires to bed; but it is only for 
an hour or so, as the morning is now far advanced, 
and his business requires that he should be up be- 
times ; and when he does get up for the third and last 
time, the first thing he does is to go and take a look 
of his little ones, whom he expects to find seriously 
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ill after the horrible night that they, and he too, have 
spent; but papa is surprised and delighted to find that 
there is, after all, mothing whatever the matter with 
the little rogues. They are in a profound sleep, 
and looking as well as ever they did in their lives ; 
and papa now begins to think that they kicked up 
the row merely to deprive him of his night's rest, 
which, it must be confessed, they effectually did. 
This, however, is not the first time they have played 
him such a trick. He has been often so disturbed 
before, and indeed can count upon its recurrence at 
least thrice a-week. 

Time wears on, and another and another little che- 
rub comes to increase the felicity of the happy man. 
Things are now looking serious, very serious. Here 
is now not one, or two, or three to provide for, but 
absolutely a whole colony. With each little stranger’s 
arrival, a deeper and a deeper shade of thought settles 
on the countenance of the delighted papa, till he 
finally becomes as grave as a judge. All his fanciful 
juvenile anticipations of living in style are long since 
fied. He is getting up in years, too, and those mus- 
cles of his face that used to play with such ready and 

liant motion under the most trifling excitement, are 
en rigid and intractable, and he rarely now does 
more in the humorous way, than give a very grave, 
dignified, and distant smile. The demands, too, 
which are made upon his purse, are now inces- 
gant. There are the open, direct, every-day demands; 
but there is, besides these, a serious, a dreadful, though 
niet, under-current of expenditure going on in the 
Shape of yearly accounts. The other is small shot. 
These are, every one of them, forty-eight pounders at 
least. There’s the tailor’s bill, the shoemaker’s bill, 
the milliner’s bill, the baker’s bill, the butcher's, the 
ocer’s, &c. &c., all tremendously increased, and 
increasing. Indeed, there has been for the last ten 
years an annual improvement taking place on the re- 
spective amounts of each of these accounts, much more 
manifest than satisfactory. 

In the tailor’s bill, which used to be filled with items 
exclusively papa’s, papa can now scarcely discern the 
trifles which are his in the immense and closely writ- 
ten roll which is now unfolded before him. The ac- 
count now runs after this fashion :—“ To jacket and 
trousers for Master Robert, to ditto for Master John, 
to ditto for Master William, to ditto for Master Alex- 
ander, to ditto for Master Thomas ;” here, probably, 
some such trifle as a waistcoat or a pair of gaiters for 
papa occurs, and then the formidable document goes 
on:—* To fancy suit of green for Master Robert, 
trousers and mending for Master William, to making 
down your greatcoat for suit to Master Andrew,’ &c. 
&c. &c. In short, papa’s share of the account is in 
about a similar proportion to the whole that the bread 
was to the sack in Falstaff’s tavern bill. 

The shoemaker’s bill, again, runs exactly after the 
game manner. Here, Master Robert, Master John, 
Master William, Master Alexander, Master Andrew, 
and Master Thomas, figure as before; every twentieth 
item only, or thereabouts, being dedicated to papa. 
Papa pays ungrudgingly ; but he certainly does begin 
to think that it is no joke, and cannot conceive how 
the boys contrive to wear so many shoes. Then, 
what a connoisseur the once gay young spark—who 
has seen the day when he would scarcely even name 
such vulgar things—has grown in brown soap and 
Yaw sugar, and all the other homely but necessary 
articles of domestic use. And what a formidable 
appearance the happy man’s house now presents, com- 
pared to what it did some fifteen vears ago !—dozens 
of pairs of shoes here, dozens of hats there; dozens 
of umbrellas, dozens of little cloaks and greatcoats ; 
every thing, in short, is now on a great and numeri- 
cally formidable scale, and seems to be increasing ina 
most astounding and alarming ratio. 

Papa sometimes succeeds in stealing unobserved 
into a retired room, and enjoying there half an hour’s 
undisturbed perusal of the newspapers; but it is not 
often, after all, that he is successful in effecting this 
retreat. During the first year of his married life he 
was able to take anap for an hour after dinner, on the 
sofa or in the easy chair, but now all this pleasure is 
= No longer any such periods of repose. In at 
least seven times out of ten he is caught in the at- 
tempt at sneaking off to his own room; probably in 
the lobby, when the discoverer instantly seizes him 
by the skirts of the coat, and sends forth a shout 
that in a twinkling brings a dozen of his brothers 
and sisters to his aid. These immediately join in the 
attack, by flinging themselves on papa, whom they 
finally succeed in carrying back a prisoner to the din- 
ing-room, where they forcibly reinstate him in his 
easy chair, amidst deafening shouts of triumph and 
rejoicing. Papa, seeing the case is hopeless, flings 
down the papers, and, with the best grace he can, re- 
signs himself to his fate. The humming of a fly in 
the apartment would at one time have discomposed 
him; but he is now deaved with noise without the 
smallest irritation. He is tamed into submission toa 
thousand vagaries. 

Papa had once a fine Cremona, an excellent fiddle 
—and it is indeed still extant in the family—but it 
has been converted into a go-cart, by the simple ope- 
ration of removing the belly, and attaching a string 
to the head, and it now draws bricks and rubbish 
famously ; at least so say both little Bob and liitle 
Will, who have the merit of the discovery, and whose 
united ingenuity it was that changed the destiny of 
the instrument, Of papa’s music, too, the painful 


and expensive collection of several years, these same 
ingenious and active little gentlemen have made a 
handsome assortment of paper caps, boats, and kites. 
Papa’s fowling-piece, a regular Joe Manton, and a 
pair of very handsome pocket-pistols, of all of which 
papa was rather vain, have gone a similar road. The 
locks of both gun and pistols have been snapped to 
pieces, and the barrels, especially that of the fowling- 
piece, were found to make a most amusing sort of 
pump, just by wrapping a little tow about the end of 
the ramrod. The butt is then plunged into a tub or 
other repository of water, no matter whether dirty or 
clean ; indeed, the dirtier the better, when itis intended 
to be employed against any one. The ramrod pre- 
pared, as already said, with tow at the end, is now 
leisurely drawn up in the barrel, and a column of wa- 
ter, admitted by the touch-hole, follows it. The ram- 
rod is then suddenly and forcibly thrust down again, 
and this column is ejected, by the same channel by 
which it gained admittance, in the form of a beautiful 
stream about the thickness of a quill, and may be di- 
rected against any obnoxious person within the dis- 
tance of ten yards, at pleasure, and affords capital 
fun. Well, papa’s Joe Manton was thus employed 
by the youngsters for three or four months before he 
found it out; and when he did find it out, he was very 
angry. Butwhat could he do? It was too late; the 
gun which cost him fifteen guineas was not worth 
sixpence by the time he made the discovery. 


Papa must not now leave a single article for which 
he has any regard, or which he has any wish to pre- 
serve, but under lock and key. If he do, he will 
repent it; and this he knows, by sad experience, full 
well. If it will tear, it will be torn to pieces long be- 
fore he returns; and if it will not tear, it will surely 
burn or break ; and these various modes of destruc- 
tion can all be tried in their turns. The day was when 
papa could lay any thing down any where in his own 
house with the utmost safety, and feel quite assured 
of finding it unharmed on his return; but not now. 
There are no fewer than seven or eight active little 
imps watching his every motion, and looking with 
eager eyes on every thing he does, and most especi- 
ally on every thing he takes from his pocket, and 
ready, the moment his back is turned, to pounce upon 
the unprotected article, to test its capabilities, and 
prove its durability. Papa dare not now leave an 
article exposed for a minute in any part of the house. 
Papa, indeed, has a room which he calls his own, 
but with what propriety he himself best knows; for, 
notwithstanding all his edicts, injunctions, and threats, 
he finds it impossible to keep it clear of his tormentors 
for ten minutes together. On some pretence or other 
they find their way in, and, do what he can, he is never 
without at least half a dozen of them, so that either 
reading or writing is entirely out of the question. He 
has here abundance of writing materials, however; but 
what a condition they are in! His quills and pens 
are split up to the feather, and crushed and flattened. 
His ink-bottle is filled with rubbish. His paper is 
torn, blotted, dirtied, and creased. Three-fourths of 
his wafers, too, are missing, and the other fourth is 
crumbled into fragments. His sealing-wax is broken 
into bits a quarter of an inch long. His blotting-pa- 
per is saturated with ink, the bottle having been 
overturned on it; and the shining dust for sprinkling 
wet writing is now a solid lump of paste, some one of 
the active little fellows having poured a quantity of 
water amongst it, and thereafter stirred it about with 
the ivory folder, which itself now boasts of two nicely 
serrated edges, an effect which another of the active 
little fellows produced by hacking it deliberately and 
judiciously with a table-knife. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
ANALOGY BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
KINGDOMS. 

ALTHOUGH the structure and economy of plants have 
often been compared with those of animals, it would 
seem, as formerly noticed by us on this interesting 
subject, that either the comparison has not been suf- 
ficiently extended, or that the application of the con- 
sequent inferences has not been fairly deduced. This 
will appear evident if we consider that vegetables and 
animals possess many essential qualities in common, 
and that no one has as yet determined, positively, 
where the one kind of existence begins or the other 
terminates; whereas, all researches on this subject 
tend to the conclusion, that the ingenuity of man has 
offered a violence to nature, by aiming at an artificial 
division of a family too closely united to render a to- 
tal separation possible. If we contemplate the won- 
derfully connected chain of animated existence, and 
observe the nice gradations of qualities by which ani- 
mals differ from one another—advancing to perfection, 
or receding from it; if we attend tothe mannerin which 
animals and vegetables run, as it were, one into the 
other, so imperceptibly that we must pass over seve- 
ral links in the great chain before we can identify in- 
dividuals by their essential characteristic differences, 
as belonging either to the one or to the other—it seems 
impossible to avoid acceding to the idea that an unna- 
tural and artificial distinction has been introduced, 


and that the vegetable is but a continuation of the 
animal kingdom. Witness the inability of men to 
mark the line of separation. Some substances, the 
most obvious qualities of which would induce a super- 
ficial observer to pronounce them vegetable, are found, 
on closer inspection, to have a claim to animal life, 
from possessing many of its alleged characgeristic pro- 
perties. We have been told that the configuration, 
appearance, &c. of animals and vegetables, differ so 
widely that they cannot be mistaken for one another ; 
but however specious this doctrine may appear in the. 
closet, it cannot stand the test of practical application ; 
for corals, corallines, and sponges, were ranked among 
fossils by Woodward ; by Marsigli they were elevated 
a step higher, and appeared in the catalogue of vege. 
tables; while, lately, the discoveries of Mr Ellis have 
placed them in the animal kingdom. 

Examining more particularly the distinctions which 
have been pointed out by authors as discriminative of 
animal and vegetable life, we shall find that their es- 
sentially distinctive characters have never yet been 
accurately stated. Linneus has summed up in a very 
few words the discriminating properties of each of the 
three kingdoms into which nature has been divided. 
His definitions, however, are very imperfect, present. 
ing us with no definite ideas of the things which his 
words are intended to represent or describe. He tells 
that ‘‘ stones grow; vegetables grow and live; animals 
grow, live, and feel.” Now, stones do not grow, ac- 
cording to the ordinary notions of growth, which sup- 
pose that this process cannot take place without a 
peculiar organisation of parts, and vessels adapted to 
absorb nutrient particles, and to appropriate them to 
the increment of the body ; and if it be contended that 
in this way stones acquire bulk, the advocates for such 
a doctrine can no longer consistently represent them 
as inanimate matter. The increase of stone is purely 
accidental, and the result of the deposition of par- 
ticles similar to their constituent ones. The proposed 
distinctive characters of vegetables and animals are no 
less defective, since they are made to hinge exclusively 
on the presumption that the former are always desti- 
tute of sensibility, while the latter always possess it ; 
whereas we find some plants apparently possessing 
sensibility in a very remarkable degree, and many of 
the lower animals apparently altogether devoid of it. 
We have here, therefore, no certain mark by which 
we can distinguish animals from vegetables. That 
the former in general “ grow, live, and feel,” must cer- 
tainly be admitted ; but the definition, far from im- 
pressing us with those magnificent ideas of animal 
life which we derive from beholding the beauty of the 
horse, the majesty of the lion, the strength of the ele. 
phant, or the sagacity of the dog, will only convey the 
most abject notions of animated beings. Far from 
raising our thoughts to the instinctive, intellectual, 
and active powers which chiefly exalt the animal above 
the vegetable, it merely points out apassive property, 
and even this, perhaps, not in fact characteristic of the 
former. 

Jungius says, “a plant is a living but not a sen- 
tient body, fixed in a determinate place, where it is 
nourished, increases in size, and propagates its species.” 
Thus he ascribes living powers to vegetables, but de- 
nies them the faculty of perceiving—a species of life 
totally incomprehensible. We can indeed conceive 
this faculty to exist independently of sensibility, pro- 
perly so called. It is what, by physiologists, is com- 
monly called irritability, and is distinguished from 
sensibility by being without consciousness; as is well 
displayed in the susceptibility of the muscles of the 
human body to mechanical or other stimuli, even 
when the individual is in a state of apoplexy, and of 
course unconscious of their action. But the muscles 
themselves must have perceived these stimuli, or the 
would not have acted on them; and without some ee | 
faculty as this, it is impossible to conceive any living 
being to exist. However diversified the phenomena 
of life may be throughout the widely extended range 
of being—however modified in character, from the 
highest intellectual endowments, and the greatest 
number of vital functions, down to a total extinction 
of the one, and an almost entire obliteration of the 
other, we still find the faculty of perceiving, in the 
sense above alluded to; and it is indeed the only cri- 
terion by which we can assure ourselves of the pre- 
sence of life. We thus find that this author’s defini- 
tion cannot with propriety be acceded to. 

Some flowers follow the course of the sun in his diur- 
nal journeyings, and many other kinds of motions have 
also been observed in the vegetable kingdom; all in- 
dicative of their enjoying perception. If the roots of a 
tree find their progress impeded by a stone or other 
hard substance, they turn aside, and avoid it; and 
the constancy with which they desert a barren in 
favour of a fertile soil, is familiar to every body. 
When a root is uncovered, and not exposed to heat, 
if a wet sponge be placed at some distance from it, and 
in a different direction to that in which the root was 
proceeding, it will alter its course, and move towards 
the sponge. When a seed is sown in an inverted pos 


sition, that part which should form the descending 
stem or root, though, from its situation, it is compelled 
at first to shoot in a contrary direction, soon bends 
downwards, and penetrates the earth; whereas, the 
extremity of a young stem, which has been confined 
to an inclined position, will shortly, on the confining 
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cause being removed, regain its perpendicular direc- 
tion. If a vessel of water be put within six inches of 
a cucumber plant, in twenty-four hours it alters the 
direction of its branches, and turns towards the water. 
Other plants, when confined in an apartment to which 
light can enter only at one aperture, soon turn towards 
it, as if to court its invigorating influence ; and if this 
opening be closed, and the rays of light be allowed to 
enter in a different, or even an opposite direction, we 
find that the plant will forsake its former inclination, 
and direct itself towards the light. Twist the branches 
of a tree so that the inferior or under surface of the 
leaves shall look towards the sky, in a little time they 
will recover their natural situation. Some plants, 
again, close their leaves at the approach of rain; and 
the leaves of others are in perpetual motion, although 
the air be perfectly serene and calm; while others ex- 
pand and close their flowers, not only at particular 
seasons, but uniformly atthe same hour. But enough 
has been said of the motive power of plants to prove 
that they possess it in many and in diversified degrees, 
and that the motions first alluded to do not depend al- 
together upon a mechanical action of the solar rays, 
as has been asserted. It would be easy to multiply 
examples, but it would be tedious and useless to do 
80, more particularly as we must revert to the subject 
when treating of the analogies presented by the sleep 
of animals and vegetables. 

Dr Cullen thought that plants and animals were to 
be distinguished by the manner in which they take 
in their aliment. This, he affirms, is performed in 
plants by a general absorption ; while animals take in 
their food at one part, and from this one part send 
nourishment to the whole body. But as some of the 
inferior animals are altogether nourished by absorp- 
tion, the whole of his hypothesis falls to the ground. 
Moreover, there is reason to believe that the life of 
most animals might be supported by general asorp- 
tion alone. In disease, the human system has been for 
a long time so sustained; and we know that thirst is 
as effectually allayed by immersion in water, or by 
placing wet clothes on the body, as by swallowing 
fluids. Here, then, are several ineffectual attempis to 
point out the distinction between these two natural 
kingdoms. Many other efforts also have been made, 
but all equally abortive. To draw the line, indeed, 
appears not less difficult than for the modern specu- 
lator to convince men of less subtlety, perhaps, but of 
more faith than himself, that the sooty African is of 
8 different species from the fair-skinned European. 

We will now brietiy notice some particulars in 
which plants and animals resemble each other, and 
this in relation to their structure, functions, nutri- 
ment, growth, dissemination, decay, and death. 

The more perfect animals are organised living 
bodies, of great variety of configuration. They are 
made up of bones, muscles, brain, spinal marrow, and 
nerves ; a sanguiferous and lymphatic system—lungs, 
various secreting organs, and excretory vessels. Take 
into account the triple skin and cellular membrane, 
hair, nails or hoofs, teeth, glands, intestines, and or- 
gans of sense, and we shall nave enumerated the prin- 
cipal component parts of the higher orders of animals. 
Descend gradually down the scale to the lowest and 
most imperfect tribes, and we lose by degrees the 
greater number of these organs, till we find at last 
nothing left but a jelly-like mass, as in the medusa, 
or a hollow undivided tube, asin the polypus. The 
lobster and other shell animals have their bones ex- 
ternal to their bodies ; some insects want eyes, others 
have no mouths; some animals have no heart, al- 


* though an arterial pulsation is to be perceived ; and 


the polypus has neither—what may properly be called 
—a heart, head, nor stomach. 

Plants are also organised bodies, the ligneous or 
woody parts of which correspond to the bones of ani- 
mals, since like them they are composed of concentric 
layers of hardened fibres, and of vessels to be. sepa- 
rated by maceration ‘The pith answers to the brain 
and spinal marrow, and an apparent nerve runs down 
the middle of every leaf, sending off branches which 
ramify over its surface. They have also their vascu- 
Jar system like animals, and most of them a regular 
respiratory apparatus, corresponding to lungs. ‘Tat 
they have likewise secreting organs and excretory 
vessels, is obvious from the various odours which they 
exhale. A tree has its cutis, cuticle, and cellular 
membrane ; the leaves consist of an upper and Jower 
surface of fine skin, between which a certain kind of 
pulpy substance is enclosed, and numerous air-bladders 
dispersed. Several are profusely covered with downy 
hair ; and in others, prickles supply the place of teeth. 
Grasses present a structure similar to what we see in 
leeches, caterpillars, &c., or, as having their densest 
part outside, in the lobster ; and analogous in compo- 
sition to the medusa and the soft insect, is the pulpy 
house-leek and mushroom. When the pith is dried 
up, the plant ceases to vegetate; it being of the same 
importance, and analogous to the brain and spinal 
marrow of animals, the derangement of which is de- 
structive to life. It is not improbable that the sti- 
mulus of the sap induces the containing vessels to 
contract and propel the sap throughout the whole 
plant, just in the same manner as the stimulus of the 
blood excites the heart and arteries to their peculiar 
action. In animals, the bile, saliva, and other fluids, 
are prepared and separated from the blood by the 
action of particular vessels; and in plants, a variety 
of juices are produced by similar operations. Some 
plants are said to throw off more moisture in a given 


time by perspiration than the human body. This 
will not appear incredible, if we consider that this 
fluid passes off through vessels which oven upon the 
leaves ; consequently it is a very extensive surface that 
is presented for the discharge of superfluous moisture. 
They also transpire, but in a comparatively slight 
degree, through the cuticular pores ; and observation 
proves that the same occurs in animals, less being 
thrown off by the skin than by the lungs. Jn ani- 
mals, the colour of the skin depends upon the rete 
mucosum—a kind of net-work above the true skin— 
and the same appears to be the case in plants. 

We see, then, an obvious resemblance in the gene- 
ral structure and functions of animals and vegetables, 
differing of course in the more perfect and the more 
simple; yet whatever deviations are found from the 
standard of perfection in the one, similar peculiari- 
ties occur in the other. The corresponding parts in 
each are destined to perform the same offices, or to 
answer the same purposes. 

Many ingenious experiments have from time to time 
been devised, with a view of determining the mode by 
which the growth and nourishment of animals and 
vegetables are effected. It is now, however, pretty 
generally admitted, that growth, as regards animals, 
is the result of the expansion and elongation of the 
vessels. It is not indeed difficult to suppose that this 
effect should be brought about by the force of the cir- 
culation proceeding at first with much energy, the 
animal solids being then lax and yielding ; afterwards 
its progress will be in an inverse ratio to the resist- 
ance opposed by the augmented bulk and increased 
density of the solids, until at length it altoyether ceases. 
Plants, being also organised, may be supposed to ac- 
quire bulk by a process somewhat similar. How the 
different substances taken by animals as food are as- 
similated, it is difficult to conceive. By the effects we 
every day see produced, we are certain that this does 
happen; but the process of digestion is not even yet 
well understood ; it is probably owing, however, to 
the action of certain fluids furnished by the small ca- 
pillary vessels of the parts adapted to the oifice. That 
the vessels of plants also can decompose substances 
taken into their system, convert them into their own 
constituent principles, and produce from them fluids 
in the form of secretions, very dissimilar not only to 
the substances received, but to each other, has already 
been mentioned. As examples, the orange, shaddock, 
lemon, &c. contain in one set of vessels an acrid aro- 
matic oil, in another an agreeable acid. ‘The same 
plant will yield one fluid as sweet and richer than 
honey, and another bitteras gall. Animals, like plants, 
attain their full developement sooner or later, accord- 
ing to species, climate, and food. Ditferent vegetables 
also demand a different diet as much as animals; and 
unless this be attended to, they will not arrive at per- 
fection. Fields contiguous to one another, but differ. 
ently manured, though in every other respect alike, 
and similarly sown, will present very opposite appear- 
ances. In the one, the plants will spring with vigour, 
and be duly developed and increase; in the other, they 
will shoot slowly and look impoverished, being teeble, 
small, and often abortive, or incapable of bearing seed. 
Agriculturists are well acquainted with this fact, and 
accommodate their soil to the nature of the plants ; es- 
tablishing thus another obvious analogy between tie 
two kingdoms.—7To be continued. 


A STORY OF MODERN GREECE. 

[From a work we formerly mentioned as exceedingly deserving of 

perusal, entitled ‘* Sketches of Greece and Turkey.” Ridgway, 

London, 1833.] 
Anour the year 1820, Charilo was residing in his na- 
tive village of Constantino, among the western moun- 
tains of Arcadia, which had been the home of his 
fathers from generation to generation. His sole wealth 
consisted in his flocks, which fed upon the mountain 
pasture, and the produce of a small estate in the north 
of Italy, which had been left to him by an uncle who 
had been a Smyrna merchant, and afterwards long re- 
sident at Venice. Owing tothe remote and mountain. 
ous situation of this village, its inhabitants had been 
less exposed to the insults and exactionsof their Turk. 
ish masters than those who lived in the towns or the 
more open country; and the superior happiness of 
their lot had given them something of a bolder and 
more independent character. But about this time, 
for some reason that I could not learn, greater strict- 
ness and severity was shown in the collection of the 
annual tribute than had been usual for a long period ; 
and those who had hitherto been most fortunate in 
escaping the common lot of their countrymen, were 
now subjected to the same oppressive exactions. The 
individuals who had the charge of collecting the Turk- 
ish imposts were generally the primates, who, being 
thus made the common instruments of oppression, had 
become objects of general dislike and fear among their 
countrymen. The primate to whose jurisdiction that 
part of Arcadia at this time belonged, was a man 
proud, rapacious, and revengeful, and thoroughly de- 
tested by all the inhabitants of the province. Charilo 
was called upon by the emissaries of the primate to 
pay the tribute that had been demanded, which in his 
case amounted to more than half his yearly income. 
He was young and fiery, and, indignant at what he con- 
sidered the atrocity of the demand, refused to pay it; 
but, aware of the probable consequences of his disobedi- 
ence, immediately left the neighbourhood where he 


parts of the mountains, and for some time succeeded 
in eluding the pursuit of the soldiers who were sent 
to seize him. His house, however, was burnt to the 
ground, and he himself compelled to lead the life of 
a wanderer and anoutlaw. But the primate, enraged 
at being thus bafiled of his prey, meditated a deeper 
revenge, and one well worthy of a pupil ia the school 
of Turkish despotism. 

Charilo was at this time deeply attached to a young 
girl who resided at a village a few miles distant from 
his home. He had known her almost from infancy, 
had been the playmate of her childhood, and the come 
panion of later years, and was now anxiously expecting 
the day when her mother, her only remaining parent, 
had consented that she should become his bride. The 
primate, either by accident or inquiry, heard of his 
approaching nuptials, and of the beauty of his betrothed 
bride ; and he determined to take a bitter revenge for 
the insult that had been offered to his authority. He 
intimated toa rich Turk of Tripoiizza, of the name 
of Ben Hamet, that at the village of Sinano there was 
a maiden worthy of his possession, a very pearl of 
beauty, who might grace the harem of the sultan, and 
who, living only under the protection of an aged 
mother, would be a prize easily won. In consequence 
of this intimation, the house was one night entered by 
a party of Turkish soldiers, who tore the maiden from 
the arms of her affrighted mother, and, in spite of her 
tears and supplications, which indeed seldom move a 
Mussulman to mercy, placed her on oneof their horses, 
and bore her away. Her little brother, a boy of about 
twelve years old, who had escaped the notice of the 
ruffians, immediately followed on their tract, and, 
keeping at such a distance from them as to avoid their 
observation, he succeeded in tracing the party to Trie 
polizza, and learned too the name and residence of the 
Turk whose property his sister had now become. 

When Charilo heard of this disaster, his first ime 
pulse was to go directly to Tripolizza, and, not cone 
sidering the utter hopelessness of such a measure, to 
tell his simple story to Ben Hamet, and entreat him 
to restore Zod to the arms of her betrothed lover. He 
met with such a reception as one not blinded by grief 
and passion must have seen to be inevitable, and turned 
away froin the gate of the Mussulman in an agony of 
despair. His first thought was of revenge; but a 
little reflection induced him to lay aside this for the 
present, in the hopes that by still lingering near the 
spot, and keeping out of observation, he might by some 
lucky accident effect the escape of Zoé, and fly with 
her to the mountaias, which had already been his ree 
fuge, and which he must now look to as his future 
home. 

With this view he remained for some time in Trie 
polizza, lingering near the house which contained all 
he now loved, assuming various disguises to avoid 
notice, and living upon the hope that he might be able 
to inform Zvé that he was watching near her, and 
waiting torescue her from captivity. Atlength, hows 
ever, hia intention was discovered ; henarrow]ly escaped 
assassination. and was compelled to fly from the city, 
and hide himself again among the mountains. He now 
turned his thoughts solely towards revenge, and detere 
mined to make the primate his first victim, as he more 
than suspected him to be the author of his wrongs. 
He hovered for some time about Andrizzena, where 
his enemy resided, and at length hearing that he was 
meditating a journey to Soulina, he lay in wait for 
him in a narrow detile among the mountains, and shot 
him. In consequence of the hot pursuit made by the 
friends of the primate and the Turkish authorities, 
Charilo was obliged to escape to Italy, but had not 
been there many months before the revolutionary war, 
which had been raging for some time in the northern 
provinces, broke out almost simultaneously through 
the whole of the Morea. Charilo hastened to take his 
part in the struggle, and joining the troops that were 
assembled under the command of Colocotroni, and 
afterwards of Pietro Bey, distinguished himself greatly 
in the numerous skirmishes and battles that took place, 
before the Turks, being completely driven from the 
open country, were compelled to take refuge in their 
cities and fortresses, and trust for safety to the inexe 
perienced and imperfect equipment of the enemy. 
These the Greek chiefs next proceeded to attack ; 
and having invested and reduced two or three of 
minor importance, the eyes of all were soon turned to. 
wards Tripolizza, which, as the seat of the provincial 
government, and the scene of innumerable atrocities, 
had become an object of peculiar hatred to the people. 
The patriot leaders, therefore, directed their chiet ate 
tention to the reduction of this city. Troops were 
withdrawn from the sieges of Navarino and Malvasia 
to augment the forces of the besieging army ; and se- 
veral of the principal commanders, Ipsilanti, Mavro- 
cordato, and Colocotroni, repaired to the place to sue 
perintend the operations of the siege in person. The 
city stands in the centre of a flat uninteresting plain, 
and its only defence consisted in a stone wall nine or 
ten feet in height, and furnished with loopholes for 
musketry, but without any bastions, and the whole 
height of it exposed to the shot of the besiegers. Such 
a fortification could not long have stood against am 
army provided with the artillery necessary for cone 
ducting a regular siege. Butof this the Greek forces 
were entirely destitute. A few field-pieces, ill mounted 
and worse served, were all they could procure; and 
as these were totally unfit for the purpose, their only 
hope of success was to attempt to reduce the garrison 
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rous blockade, by which the siege was protracted for 
more than two months, during which the inactivity on 
both sides was interrupted only by the occasional sal- 
lies made by the garrison to procure provisions, in 
which they were generally defeated by the besiegers, 
and driven back within their fortifications. 

In the meantime, Charilo, who was among the be- 
sieging forces, was waiting with impatience the orders 
for a general assault, which it was expected would 

robably soon be given, as the garrison, now weakened 

y famine, and their numbers considerably thinned 
in the numerous skirmishes with the enemy, could 
not be expected to offer a successful resistance against 
a well-directed and general attack. He could not 
brook this tedious inactivity, and, full of patriotic ar- 
dour, longed to be again in the storm of battle. But 
it was not his bravery alone that prompted this desire, 
nor the wish to free his country from the Turkish 
yoke. United with these motives was another more 
powerful than either. He knew that the man, of all 
men living who had injured him most deeply, was 
within these walls, and he thirsted to avenge his 
wrongs. He had long marked Ben Hamet for his 
prey, and he feared lest some sudden capitulation 
should disappoint his hopes of vengeance, or that, if 
the siege were still prolonged, his enemy might have 
sunk a prey to famine, or possibly have fallen by some 
other hand. In this state of anxiety and impatience, 
he assembled about twenty of his companions, among 
whom was the young Mainote, from whom I had the 
particulars of this and the scene that followed. He 
simply related to them the story of his wrongs—the 
savage revenge of the primate—the cruel insolence of 
the Mussulman—the loss of his Zoé, and with her, of 
all his hopes of happiness ; and then, pointing to the 
city, he told them the ravisher was there. They all 
with one voice swore to assist him in the completion 
of his just revenge; and it was agreed upon among 
them, that whenever the signal for assault should be 
given, they were to follow his steps over the breach, 
and he would guide them to the residence of his 
enemy. 

In the meantime, famine was doing its deadly work 
among the inhabitants of Tripolizza. All supplies of 
provisions were entirely cut off, except such as were 
occasionally bartered by the Greek soldiers themselves 
for arms and money. The Turks were compelled to 
feed on the flesh of horses, and of the dogs that in- 
fested the city in great numbers. ‘These resources, 
however, were soon exhausted, and the saddles, har- 
ness, and slippers, with the hides of the animals they 
had killed, became their sole sustenance. Pestilence 
followed in the steps of famine; numbers died daily 
in the streets; and such of the garrison as had any 
thing to hope from capitulation, began to show symp- 
toms of mutiny. The Albanians, who formed the 
principal strength of the Turkish forces, concluded a 
treaty for themselves, and offered to leave the city on 
condition of being allowed to return unmolested to 
their own country. In this state of things there seem- 
ed to be no hope of safety in protracted resistance, and 
the governor of the city opened a negotiation with the 
leaders of the Greek army. Charilo became alarmed 
at this proposal of a peaceful capitulation, and deter- 
mined that whatever might be the issue of these ne- 
ae ee that his own hopes of vengeance should not 

e disappointed. Nor was he alone in this resolution. 
There were numbers in the Greek army who were 
drawn to Tripolizza by the hope of avenging similar 
injuries, and whom no agreement entered into by their 
chiefs could have withheld from availing themselves of 
this opportunity of retaliation. 

While the negotiations were still pending between 
the Turkish governor and the Greeks, an unexpected 
occurrence suddenly changed the whole posture of af- 
fairs, and brought about the catastrophe that Charilo 
had so ardently desired. 

It had been a frequent practice among the Greek 
soldiers, notwithstanding the repeated orders of their 
chiefs, to exchange small quantities of provisions, such 
as grapes, fruit, and bread, with the besieged, who, 
pressed by famine, would often give even their arms 
to purchase these scanty supplies. It happened one 
morning, that some soldiers, having approached the 
wall with some large baskets of grapes, for the pur- 
pose of exchanging them in this manner, entered into 
treaty for the sale of them with some Turkish senti- 
nels who were posted on one of the principal gates of 
the city. The Turks gave their muskets for the fruit, 
and the Greeks then persuaded them to help them on 
to the wall with their baskets. No sooner had they 
done this, than they hurled the incautious sentinels 
over the parapet, opened the gate to their companions, 
and plauted the cross upon the wall. When this sig- 
nal was discovered from the Greek camp, it acted like 
an electricshock. ‘Che call to arms resounded on every 
side, and the whole army rushed tumultuously to the 
attack. The alarm spread through the city; the Turks 
hastened to the fortifications, and turned their guns 
against the confused crowds of the assailants, who, 
being exposed immediately to their fire, and unable to 
return it, suffered for some time considerably. But 
the gate was in the possession of the besiegers, and 
here the conflict was more equal. The Greeks had 
thrown away their muskets, and every man fought 
hand to hand. Resistance was unavailing; the assail- 
ants, who were fresh and vigorous, pressed forward ; 
and the Turks, weakened by famine, and discouraged 
by this untoward accident, yet disputing bravely every 
yard of ground, retreated slowly towards the citadel. 


Some took refuge in the houses, and, entrenching 
themselves there, kept up a vigorous fire for a short 
time from the roof and windows, and gave a tempo- 
rary check to the advance of the assailants ; but their 
defences were soon broken into by their pursuers, and 
death was their only portion. All the horrors that 
await a city taken by storm were let loose on Tripo- 
lizza; and here they were aggravated by the deadly 
hatred existing between the conquerors and the van- 
quished, and the remembrance of the thousand cruel- 
ties and outrages that had been mutually suffered and 
inflicted, 

Amidst this scene of blood and confusion, the cries of 
the victors and the fallen, the plundering of the spoil, 
the smoke of burning houses, and the roar of musketry, 
Charilo, with his band of companions, fought his way 
furiously through the press towards the house of his des- 
tined victim. It was situated in the centre of the city, 
and it was long before they were able to reach it. When 
they at length arrived there, they found the only en- 
trance strongly barricadoed, and several of the enemy 
who had taken refuge here fired upon them as they 
approached. While some of them returned the fire, 
others endeavoured to force an entrance through the 
door, which, however, resisted all their efforts, till 
they kindled a fire under ic, and at the same time 
threw some burning bea through a window several 
feet above their heads. At length the door gave way, 
and the assailants rushed through it to the court 
within, There, as they paused a moment to look 
round for the best point of attack by which to force 


| an entrance into the interior of the building, a Turk 


appeared on the balcony above, his garments torn and 
bloody, and bearing evident marks of having been en- 
gaged in recent conflict. He held his cimeter by the 
blade in his left hand, and with his right beckoned to 
the Greeks below, as if desirous of a parley. Charilo 
instantly recognised Ben Hamet, and his first impulse 
was to spring up the steps that led to the balcony, and 
rush upon his foe. But again the desire of once more 
seeing his beloved Zoé seemed to rise up in his mind, 
together perhaps with the fear that the Mussulman, 
if driven to despair, would rather murder his captive 
than let her fall into the hands of his enemy. He 
therefore called aloud, in a voice of thunder, “ Dog 
of an infidel, restore the maid of Sinano to him who 
should possess her, here on this spot, in this moment, 
or thy hour is come!” As he spoke, a dense cloud 
of smoke issued from one of the windows that looked 
into the court, and was immediately followed by a 
bright column of flame, that rose high into the air, 
and wold the Mussulman that his house was now a 
prey to the devouring element. He looked upon it for 
a moment, and then, as if his resolution were formed, 
he waved his hand, but without making any reply, 
and retreated into the house. They waited with 
auxiety for a few minutes, not knowing whether he 
would return, but allowing him time to do so if such 
were his intention. 

At length the door, on which all eyes were fixed, 
again opened, and the Turk appeared, leading by the 
hand a woman dressed in the Greek costume, but 
closely veiled after the manner of the Turkish ladies. 
Ben Hamet led her to the top of the flight of steps 
that descended to the court below, and then pausing, 
relinquished her hand, and tore away her veil. Her 
face and tigure seemed to be those of a girl, or one 
but just on the eve of womanhood, and from the short 
glance that was allowed, my informant described it 
as being eminently beautiful. She had by this time 
recognised her lover, and extended her arins towards 
him. Charilo uttered a cry of joy, clasped his hands, 
gazed upon her for a moment, as if to assure himself 
that she was indeed his Zod, and then sprung forward 
to meet her. At thismomentthe Turk stepped back, 
and drew his cimeter. For one instant it flashed 
above his head, and in the next severed the neck of 
the unfortunate Zoé. She fell forward down the 
steps, with her arms still extended towards her lover, 
as if rushing to his embrace. A cry of horror burst 
from the Greeks below. The cimeter dropped from 
the hand of Charilo, and he stood fixed to the spot, 
as motionless as if the blow that murdered his Zod 
had changed him to a statue of marble. The Turk, 
profiting by this moment of paralysing agony, re- 
treated to the door from which he had issued, and dis- 
appeared, 

To that cry of horror, and that pause of awful 
silence, now succeeded a yell of vengeance. The 
Greeks rushed to the balcony, and assailing the door 
with the butt-ends of their heavy muskets, it soon 
burst down before them. They rushed into the house, 
and forced their way through halls, and corridors, 
and painted chambers, without meeting with any op- 
position but the barricadoed doors, and the flames 
that had now extended to every part of the building. 
No living person was to be seen ; and it appeared as 
if the garrison h:d abandoned the house to the assail- 
ants. ‘They made their way, however, directly to- 
wards the apartments of the harem, which they knew 
would be the last retreat of the Mussulman. At 
length, at the end of a long corridor, having forced 
open a door somewhat more strongly defended than 
the rest, they found themselves in a lofty chamber, at 
the farther end of which, dimly discernible through 
the smoke that filled the room, was seen the figure 
of a Turk, his right arm bare, and brandishing in it 
a bloody cimeter. It was Ben Hamet. The Greeks 
uttered a cry of vengeance, but Charilo called out in 
a voice almost stifled with rage, “‘ Stand back, com- 
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rades; he is mine !’’ and he rushed upon his fve. The 
conflict was short and desperate. Both were so in- 
tent to slay, that they thought little of defence ; and, 
regardless of the crackling tioor, and the flames that 
now burst into the room, it was evident that being 
once met, death only could separate them. There 
was the fury of hate against the fury of despair, and 
it was a mortal struggle. Charilo, havihg received 
one or two severe wounds, prostrated his foe, and in- 
Stantly unsheathing his yataghan, was about to plunge 
it into his body. At this moment a loud crash was 
heard in the adjoining room; the floor had fallen in, 
and the fiery element issuing from below, seemed to 
have secured and half devoured its prey. A sudden 
thought appeared to strike the mind of Charilo. He 
sheathed his yataghan, and seizing upon his victim, 
dragged him along the corridor to the brink of the 
burning chasm, and then lifting him from the ground, 
threw him headlong into the abyss below, exclaiming, 
in a voice of triumphant passion, “ There, fiend ! die 
in thine own element !” 

The flames were at length extinguished, avarice 
and vengeance were alike satiated with their spoil, 
and the silence of desolation succeeded to the horrors 
of the siege and the assault. But Charilo was no- 
where to be found ; he had retired on the completion 
of his revenge, and it was long before he again ap- 
peared upon the stage. 


A WOODLAND WALK. 
BY JOSEPH GRANT.* 

Ir is the middle of sultry July. The sky is a dome 
of spotless sparkling crystal. The sun seems to have 
swallowed up the last of the generation of clouds, and 
the very gales feel as if they had passed over a re- 
gion of seven-times heated furnaces. There is no 
venturing out upon the roads—every wheeled vehicle 
has its train of dust curling behind it for the space of 
half a furlong. If you pull a wild-rose, it looks as if 
it had swept the highway. The drifting atoms have 
filled the cups of every flower, and they droop their 
heads as if under a sense of dishonour. Has your 
heart retained a few drops of enthusiasm ?—too much 
of it I like not—but if, in every hour of recreation, 
you are a lover of Nature, and anxious to meet her 
in any place, however wild or dreary, come with me, 
and I will show you her hidden retreat, the place of 
her secret musings, her bower of noonday repose. We 
are but a few hundred paces from the old wood—the 
forest of past centuries. We will penetrate to its 
inmost recesses, even to the abodes of creatures who 
have never yet fled from the sound of human feet. 

The place has at a distance a repulsive aspect: 
the spirit is touched with something akin to awe as 
we approach; but this feeling vanishes entirely the 
moment we cross its outermost boundaries. It seems 
as if we had entered upon a new world—a land of 
mingled grandeur and gloom. In one place the dun 
shadows sleep on the grass unmoved, and in another 
the sunlight comes flashing through a long arched 
vista, and goes pouring on as far as the eye can trace 
its dazzling waves. The turf has its own peculiar 
flowers—slim and ladylike, but beautiful exceedingly. 
We come anon to shaggy hollows where streams have 
murmured in some forgotten age, but are now for 
ever extinct. The gorse and the juniper are rooted 
among the stones of their dry channels, and the leaves 
of the bedded sorrel flutter in their links and deep 
windings. Farther on we pass wide unshaded circles, 
where trees seem never to have been—gardens of 
heather and fern, tall enough to hide the antlers of 
the proudest deer; and beyond these lie spacious 
lawns of soft and glittering verdure, broken only in 
their smoothness by the roots that have thrust their 
elbows through the earth’s silken mantle. 

Here stand the grey pillars of a Druids’ temple, 
but its oaks are gone—all, save the remains of one 
that has perished in the embrace of the insinuating 
ivy. Its broad and lofty head has been dashed, in its 
decay, to the ground, and the grass springs through 
its dust; but the gigantic stem stands erect still, 
swathed thickly up in the bines and leaves of the 
treacherous plant—a column of undying verdure. 

There is a sound near, like the echo of thunder 
among the caves of the mountains. We are in the 
very heart of the ancient wood, and in the neighbour- 
hood of some hermit stream. The gloom deepens as 
the sound waxes louder; and at last, from between 
the trunks of the pines and the birch, whose branches 
are woven into a light-excluding canopy, we look 
down a hundred and a hundred feet upon the black 
waves visible only from their rock-troubled motion. 


* Mr Grant is the Kincardineshire peasant whom we have al- 
ready brought before our readers, as author of the tale of Eesie 
Campbell, 
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Perhaps no human feet save our own have ever been 
planted on this grisly verge. It is no place for the 
angler. On one side frowns a perpendicular wall of 
black rocks, unworn by tempest or by time, and on 
the other, scarcely less abrupt, rises a wooded bank, 
a portion of which has tumbled down, laying bare 
the entrails of the hill, and forming a bridge of root- 
bound gravel over that nameless gulf, and the waters 
beneath hiss angrily through the inverted branches 
that have feebly barred their way. 

We are at the base of the forest-mountain—in this 
snug indentation, this little green amphitheatre, let 
us rest ere we climb, for it is the pitch of noon. Here 
are small mounds of shining moss fit to pillow the 
heads of princes. Here might we slumber profoundly, 
for there is no disturbing sound afloat to arrest the 
stealthy pace of the soft bewitching phantom—nought, 
save the light patter of the feet of tiny birds, hopping 
up and down, and around the stems of the hoary 
trees, picking their mid-day repast from beneath the 
shrivelled bark. They are the physicians of the fo- 
rest—not a worm is safe under their sharp-eyed in- 
spection, and the little vivacious creatures seem but 
at play all the while. 

A noise has broken our half-hour of musing rest ; 
it is the belling of a deer ; I see his magnificent ant- 
lers tower'ng over the underwood within a stone-cast. 
Ha! stately chief of the glades, wot ye that the son 
of a mighty hunter is so near? True, the rifle of 
that far-famed enemy of thy race is silent now, but 
my own modern smooth-bore, beside which old Lindy 
is stretched in slumber at home, has laid on the turf 
some dozens of thy kindred. I shall never forget the 
day on which the first of the glorious creatures fell by 
my half-matured aim. It was a moment of exciting 
triumph, of panting exultation, of overbrimming 
pride of skill; but when I saw the round tears rolling 
from his eyes, and his dappled sides heaving with the 
sobs of death, I cursed my own wanton barbarity, 
and all the day felt as much heaviness of heart as if 
I had been the creature’s own companion. Sympa- 
thies like these are now worn from out my bosom. I 
can no longer weep with the stricken deer— 

Our friend has fallen fast asleep during this fit of 
moralising ! I feel sorely tempted to leave him in the 
height of his sluggish enjoyment; but should I fa- 
vour the impulse, he would run helf-mad on his first 
lonely wakening, and in a few weeks we should hear 
of a second Orson. Up, thou lubbard of the first 
magnitude! Up, up, and be moving! A good many 
minutes of toil await you, but a sweet breeze and a 
beautiful prospect await you also. 

We have passed the dens of the badgers and the 
caves of the foxes, and are now on the summit of the 
wood-circled hill—a peak of barren rocks, where the 
very goats would starve. Far around us murmurs a 
sea of green leaves, all a-glimmer in the glow of the 
declining sun. And here we can see Lochnagar, and 
the gloomy Morven, and Ben-Avon, with his ever- 
lasting hoards of snow. Far, far west, we can dis- 
cern the entrance of many a glen, the track of many 
a strath, the towers of many a castle peeping over 
the tops of their sheltering pines. And eastward, 
amid the sparkle of noble villas, the gleam of lochs, 
and the waving of cern-fields, the Dee winds on, in a 
thousand fantastic meanderings, to the blue distant 
ocean. Gentle and beautiful river of a romantic land! 
although thy name is scarce known in song, thou art 
dear to many a heart whose merits have added lustre 
to the Scottish name. And by none, Oh stream of my 
childhood ! art thou more dearly beloved than by him 
who on this mountain-altar hath oft offered up the in- 
cense of sincere prayer for the lasting virtue and wel- 
fare of thy sons and thy daughters ! 

Leaving the wild hill, we find ourselves in a little 
green, where the fir and the ash have never thrust 
up their rude stems. Its sides are garnished by the 
loveliest of the desert-flowers, blooming and dying in 
lonely and unknown loveliness. And here rises the 
lofty witch-thorn, its twisted and overgrown stem 
girdled with grey and purple mosses, and its leafy 
top shading a crystal spring. The green slopes down 
to a narrow level, where a galaxy of daisies marks in 
its silvery brightness the sinuosities of a rivulet that 
runs far below the turf, with a murmur like the voice 
of a murdered maiden’s ghost. The drought of sum- 
mer has hushed that moan, and the silence is so deep 
that the sense of loneliness becomes almost oppressive. 
We can even hear the flutter of the early-decayed 


leaf that comes wavering down as if lanced from its 
tendril by a sunbeam. 

A long winding grassy avenue has led us from that 
lonely hollow to an extremity of the forest. Here a 
garden insinuates itself into the bosom of a thicket, 
and on its farther side stands a cottage, with its win- 
dows nearly hid by the luxuriant honeysuckle, and 
its doorway flanked by two rose-trees. And a dark- 
haired maiden is gathering her linen from the sloe- 


thorn hedge, before the dews come to revisit the long- 
ing leaves. There is gladness, the spirit-nursing 
gladness of innocence, in all her motions. It gives to 
those incomparable eyes their chastened brightness— 
to the turn of that lovely head a winning majesty. 
Few of those who are waited on by princes are half 
so beautiful. He deserves not happiness who could 
ask for more than a cottage in such a spot as this, 
with such another “ fair spirit for his minister.” 

The breeze begins to shake from its wings a cold 
dew. The mists have cast their grey shadows on the 
lakes and the streams. The notes of the evening 
birds have become few and weak ; and, lo! two golden- 
haired stars, side by side, like lovely twin-sisters, are 
peeping through the silken screen of yonder thin white 
cloud. It is time to leave behind us the solitudes of 
the forest. 


BOOK OF PROVERBS. 

By William Tennant, Esq. Author of ‘ Anster Fair.” 
Were I to choose for myself and recommend to 
others a manual of prudence, a pocket-encyclopedia 
of practical wisdom for every-day use and of univer- 
sal applicability to the various actions and circum- 
stances of life, it should neither be the Enchiridion 
of Epictetus, nor the poetical precepts of Theognis, 
nor the Golden Sayings of the Seven Greek Sages, 
nor the erudite moralities of Antoninus, but the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, the son of David, king of Israel. 

Familiarised as we are from infancy with this pre- 
cious manual, seeing it vended at the utmost cheapness 
by itinerant hawkers, and carelessly thumbed and 
soiled at old women’s village schools, we little consider 
how highly estimable are its contents—how it contains 
within its brief compass 2 treasure of wisdom worthy of 
the great Oriental nameit bears. It is King Solomon's 
proudest trophy, more glorious than the perishable 
temple he reared on Mount Moriah; it would immor- 
talise and do honour to the greatest monarch, the great- 
est philosopher, that everexisted. It comprehends in 
compendious space all the most useful wisdom diffused 
throughout the voluminous dissertations, and morali- 
ties, and maxims of antiquity—the marrow, I may 
say, of the wisdom of all sages and of all ages. Its 
rules for conduct are distinet and intelligible, without 
any sophistry or obscurity; its observations on life 
strikingly just, without any refinements of speculation ; 
its invitations to wisdom majestically attractive, with- 
out any oratorical artifice or superticial embellishment. 
The language, like that of all the other Hebrew 
writings, is most unadorned and simple; yet, by the 
equally-balanced and contrasted clauses into which 
almost all the verses are harmoniously arranged, it is 
so poised and adjusted as to be helpful to the memory, 
and to render that faculty, by the greater readiness of 
recall, subsidiary to the judgment. So simple are the 
precepts as to be comprehended even by the child; so 
deeply wise, so grounded on the profoundest retlec- 
tion and sagacity, as to command the assent and re- 
verence of the man of grey hairs and experience. Nor 
are they addressed to une sect of philosophers merely, 
to one gradation of rank, or to one people; they are 
of universal application, and of plain, immediate, ob- 
vious reference to human conduct and affairs: there 
is not a day, not an action or accident in our lives, 
not a period of our existence, whether youth, man- 
hood, or old age, to which they cannot be squared 
and adapted ; they are accommodated to every coun- 
try, every age and stage of life, every profession and 
class of society, every shade and diversity of civilisa- 
tion, The king and the beggar, the sage and the 
simple, the nobleman in his hall, the mechanic in 
his workshop, the statesman in his cabinet, the plough- 
man on his field, mayall draw from them excellent 
counsel, They are a salubrious diet for every mind 
that is in health; a panacea for every mind that is 
distempered or in disease. And it may be with con- 
fidence asserted, that whoever sallies out into the 
complicated business of life, deeply impressed with 
the influence of this little volume, and taking its 
maxims for his regulating chart, will conduct him- 
self gracetully in every possible situation, and attain 
that honour, happiness, and prosperity, which are 
the necessary fruit of that prudence which it inspires. 
In its own impressive language, ‘‘ When thou goest, 
it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest, it shall keep 
thee ; and when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee.” 

Besides these intrinsic recommendations, the Book 
of Proverbs is enforced upon us by every possible 
authority, human and divine. Although the tenor 
of its instructions lies all within the range of human 
observation and sagacity—is addressed to our under- 
standings merely as the fruits and the inculcation of 
a@ sage experience—and is, therefore, as a book of 
pure moralities, of different character from those other 
books wherein vision and prophecy are, in relation to 
the revealed doctrines and bright-approaching era of 
Christianity, more particularly employed. 

Solomon was not a slave like Epictetus, who, born 
to eat the bitter bread of servility, was under the 
necessity of ubdurating his soul with precepts against 
a fortune he deserved not; he was not a man that 
walked in the middle paths of life, restricted into 
compulsory compliances by the higher part of society 
that overtopped and overweighed him; he was not 


noble merely—he was a king—in external rank and 
magnificence more splendid than either Greek or Ro- 
man or Egyptian; his life and person were invested 
with imperial glory, saturated to the most overflowing 
degree with fame, opulence, and happiness. He had 
the command of all wealth, of every luxury; he had 
access to all ranks, to every grade and condition of 
mankind, from the monarch of Egypt, his father-in- 
law and companion, to his own poorest people, the 
wood-hewers on Mount Lebanon. His scope, there- 
fore, and sweep of observation, his opportunities of 
surveying his own race, of penetrating the mysteries 
of that heart which “as in water face answereth to 
face, so every where answers to itself,” were so simple 
and unobstructed as to have been exceeded by none. 
Of pleasure, and glory, and power, he commanded 
the enjoyment even to satiety and surfeit. His ex- 
perience of life, therefore, may be deemed all-perfect ; 
and the result of that experience, the maxims of his 
wisdom, and the inferences of his observations, come 
home upon our souls with a force of persuasion which 
no self-love or obduracy can resist. 

What a glory is this for the royal sage their author! 
—for him whose penetrating sagacity detected, through 
every gloss of rank, and every veil of deceit, the 
naked deformities of the human heart—who, from 
the height of his throne, cast his glance downward 
into the diffusive mass of society that lay beneath 
him, discriminating all the joys, and wearinesses, 
and pains, of our mortal existence—and who, as an 
enlivener to its pleasures, an antidote to its sorrows, 
and a guide to its difficulties, presented us with this 
inestimable gift, the golden fruit of his meditations 
and experience! The personal glory of the monarch, 
that of his wealth, his court, his temple, and his 
conquests, have all disappeared; but the fame of the 
man who “ filled the world with proverbs” is fresh in 
every land. How much more transcendant a cele. 
brity is this than that of the multitude of vulgar kings 
and oppressors whose names are only known in con- 
nection with the slaughter of mankind, and are chro- 
nicled in letters of blood as the gainers of battles 
and the destroyers and devastaturs of rival king- 
doms! The memorials of Assyrian monarchs, their 
towers, their walls, gardens, and sepulchres, are ex- 
tinguished, mouldered down into the very soil that 
supported them, having left not a trace of their ever 
having been; the monuments of Egyptian tyranny 
exist only as immense incumbrances on the earth, tes- 
tifying to the astonished eye of successive generations 
their enormous inutility, and recalling (if they ever 
at all recall) the names of their founders to be exe- 
crated as the debasers of the human race: but the name 
of the monarch who, “as a flood was filled with under- 
standing, and whose soul covered the whole earth,” 
shall be ever uttered with admiration and blessing, as 
that of one who not only ennobled humanity by the 
brightness of his personal example, but still continues 
by the influence of his heaven-descended wisdom, to 
refine, and elevate, and instruct, and render happy 
our nature—a name imperishable throughout earth 
and her islands, so long as wisdom shall continue to 
be ** the principal thing !” 


“GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS.” 
Tue object of gathering the fragments was, that no- 
thing should be lost; but every thing is lost which 
does not, sooner or later, minister toenjoyment. The 
problem of frugality is to make the smallest amount of 
means produce the greatest amount of comfort. That 
problem is surely well solved in proportion to the in- 
crease of intellect and knowledge. I believe that, ge- 
nerally, there is more waste in the dwellings of the 
poor and ignorant than in those of the class next above 
them. It is because they are ignorant as well as poor. 
Generally, much more might be done with the same 
means than is done, but for prejudices which only a 
more intellectual female education can root out. Bet- 
ter acquaintance with the comparative worth of mo. 
ney, as expended in different ways ; better acquaint. 
ance with the nature, origin, and changes of the 
different materials of food and clothing; better ac- 
quaintance with the workings of mind, and feeling, 
and character, so as to observe how the power of in- 
creasing comfort is modified by peculiarities in every 
individual ; i. e. a better education in the principles of 
natural science, of art, of business, of mental and 
moral philosophy ; these are what, so far from untit- 
ting woman for her sphere, would give her tenfold 
power to fill it, from the same resources, with peace, 
improvement, and happiness. Those who best know 
the lower classes, say that instruction of this kind is 
their greatest want ; certainly it is often a desideratum 
in their superiors. 

And soin the economy of time; it is ever most 
rigidly and wisely enforced by those whose minds are 
familiar with the contemplation of affairs of longest 
date, with the work of centuries and ages, and with 
meditation on eternity itself. No one heeds his mi- 
nutes more than he whose mind is profoundly im- 
pressed with his destiny to immortality. Instead of 
there being any thing unworthy of learning, talent, 
or genius, in such frugality, their possessors have 
ever been most addicted to it. In fact, it requires 
some comparative (at least) expansion of views and 
greatness of purpose, to make men feel what is meant 
by the loss of time—to create meaning in the expres- 
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sion, and inspire the feeling of grief and degradation 
by which it should be accompanied. The famous ex- 
clamation, “I have lost a day!” was a melancholy 
testimony how many days are lost by millions, with- 
out emotion.—F'o2’s Christian Morality. 


PEEBLES. 
Perses is a perfect dream among the hills. You 
leave Edinburgh some fine morning in the stage-coach, 
and, after gaining the height of the great slope of Lo- 
thian, descend a narrow vale on the other side, till, 
twenty miles or so from the capital, you light upon 
this little grey old town, looking as primitive and 
lonely amidst the swelling sheep-walks of Tweeddale, 
as if it were five times the distance from any other seat 
of population. Feebles is the chief or rather only town 
in the small pastoral county to which it gives its name, 
and may contain rather more than two thousand in- 
habitants. It rises in the centre of a beautiful vale, 
which, though small in extent, is one of the most con- 
siderable openings in that close succession of ridges 
which stretches from Edinburgh almost to the Border. 
Through the centre of this valley the Tweed pours its 
dark and copious waters ; and so much has been done 
by the neighbouring gentlemen to ornament their 
seats, that the whole looks like one connected piece of 
pleasure-ground. The surprise with which you awake 
from the wilderness upon this highly cultivated spot, 
is only to be exceeded when, on entering the town, 
you find a simplicity of manners that, in the midst of 
the nineteenth century, seems more kindred to the 
seventeenth. The utter soliteriness of the town, and 
its being “on the road to nowhere,” have tended to 
keep alive all kinds of old appearances in it; and it 
would create little surprise in the minds of most stran- 
gers, if a border moss-trooper, or at least a Covenanter 
with his Bible, bonnet, and shabble, were suddenly 
to debouch from one of the sklinty close-heads. This 
is particularly the case in what is called the Old Towa, 
a suburb of small houses, chiefly thatched, which is 
divided from the chief part of the burgh by a tributary 
of the Tweed. There old grey cowled men may yet 
be observed sunning themselves on stones, in that con- 
templative manner which so well befits advanced years ; 
while snod luckies trudge about with drugget petti- 
coats twisted up behind, and hair plaited back beneath 
close white caps; and every object speaks of a primi- 
tive style of living, now extinct in almost every part 
of this improved land. 

Peebles, though only created a royal burgh by Da- 
vid II1., is a town of great antiquity ; its name is sup- 
posed by George Chalmers to be the British word for 
shealings—which would seem to indicate an origin in 
the earliest period of our history. 


Its oldest church, 
which, though in ruins, is still 


surrounded by the pa- 
rochial burying-ground, existed in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and in 1260 another church, with a monastery 
of red friars, was built here by Alexander IIL, on a 
spot where a cross and the remains of a human body, 
supposed to have been those of St Nicholaus, an early 
Christian martyr, were found; those relics being de- 

osited there for the homage of the pious. Owing to 
its sequestered situation, which kept it out of the way 
of political and warlike movements, the town does not 
figure much in history. The gallant kings of Scot- 
land frequented it much for hunting, or while pro- 
ceeding to their sports in Meggotdale and Ettrick 
Forest. It was in those times the scene of a great pro 
vineial festival (grounded probably on a Pagan obser- 
vanee), which took plave annually at Beltane, and was 
celebrated with sports of various kinds. This, having 
apparently fallen under the observation of James I., 
was made, by that accomplished monarch, the subject 
of a comic poem, entitled *‘ Peebles at the Play,” 
which certainly presents a most animated picture of a 
country fair of the fifteenth century. It thus com. 
mences :— 


At Beltane, when ilk body bounds 
To Peebles to the play, 
To hear the singing and the sounds, 
Their solace, sooth to say. 
By firth and forest forth they found, 
They graithit them full gay ; 
God wait that wald they do that stoand, 
For it was their feast-day, 
They said, 
Of Peebles to the Play. 
All the wonches of the west 
Were up ere the cock crew ; 
For reeling there might nae man rest, 
For garray nor for glew. 
Some places still weli known in the neighbourhood } 
are then pointed out as furnishing detachinents of the 
company :— 
Hope, Cailye, and Cardrona, 
Gatherit out thick-fald, 
With “ Hey and Howe, robumbelow,” 


The young folk were full bald, 


The bagpipe blew, and they out threw 
Out of the towns untald. 
Lord, sic ane schout was them amang, 
When they were ower the wald, 
There west, 
At Peebles at the Play. 


A tavern-scene, and a quarrel and fight which there 
arose, with many other circumstances, are then de- 
scribed. The following verse is a specimen :— 


They thrang out of the door at ance 
Withouten ony reddin ; 

Gi'bert in ane gutter glayde, 
He gat nae better beddin. 

There was not ane of them that day 
Wad do ane other’s biddin ; 

Thereby lay three-and-thretty-some, 
Trunland in ane middin 

Of draff, 
At Peebles at the Play. 
The twenty-sixth stanza concludes the poeem— 

By this the sun was setting fast, 
And near done was the day; 

There men might hear shookin of chafts 
When that they went their way ; 

Had there been mair made of this sang, 
Mair suld I to you say; 

At Beltane, when ilk body bounds 
To Peebles to the Play. 


The Play of Peebles retained some of its original 
spirit till a recent period ; horse-racing was kept up, 
for instance, till the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but it has now nearly vanished, even as a 
humble country fair. It is pleasing to know that an 
indenture dated 1444—that is, seven years after the 
death of James I.—provided, among other things, 
that a mass should be said daily in the parish church 
for the soul of the poet-king, who had entered with 
such gracious familiarity into the feelings and sports 
of this humble community, and rendered their town 
for ever memorable by his genius. 

There is another ancient poem referring to this old 
burgh : it is called “the Tailes of the Thrie Priestis of 
Peblis,” and is supposed to have been written in the 
reign of James V. The opening is in these lines :— 

In Peblis toun sum tyme, as I hard tell, 

The foremost day of Februare, befell 

Thrie priestis went unto collatioun, 

Into ane privie place of the said toun. 

Whair that they sat richt soft and unfute fair; 

Thay lufit nocht na rangald nor repair : 

And gif I sall the suith reckin and say, 

I traist it was upon Sanct Brydis day, 

Whair that thay sat full easilie and soft ; 

With monie lowd lauchter apoun loft. 

And wit ye weil, thir thrie meid gude cheir ; 

To thame thair was na dainteis than too deir ; 

With thrie caponis on a speit with creis, 

With monie other sundrie divers meis, 

And thame to serve thay had nocht bot ane boy; 

Fra companie thai keipit thame sae coy. 

Thai lufit nocht with lady nor with lown 

Nor with trumpouris to travel throw the town, 

3ot with thame self quhat thai wuld tell or crak,—&c. 
In the course of their cheer, these three priests, 
Maister Johne, Maister Archebald, and Sir William, 
relate each one tale, of a moral and political nature, 
“of a king and his parliament,” “of the auld and 
new servants,” ‘of ane man quha had thrie friendis :” 
the whole being full of allusions to the state of the 
country during the last years of James V. The 
three priests probably belonged to the parish church, 
which, though not collegiate, had in 1503 no fewer 
than nine altarages. It may here be mentioned that 
the burgesses of Peebles were as liberal, in proportion 
to their means, to the clergy of the Catholic church, 
as any of their contemporaries. Their donations of 
houses and rents for sawl-heill, or soul welfare, dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, were very numerous; one 
of them in the following curious terms :—“‘ On the 
12th day of February 1473, William of Peebles, bur- 
gess of that ilk,” resigned his “ foreland, under and 
aboon, by and on the Conyhe [maison du coin, the 
corner house—the place is now called the Cunyie 
Neuk], neist the North Gate, to Sanct Lenard’s hos- 
pital, for his sawl, his wyff’s saull, his bairnis sawlls, 
and for all the sawlls that the said William had ony 
gud wrangously of, in bying or selling, or ony en- 
terchangyug ;”’ a trait of late repentant candour truly 
ludicrous. 

Having few or no manufactories, and depending 
for subsistence solely upon the supply of goods to the 
thinly peopled country around, Peebles is exactly that 
quiet kind of town which one would wish to find in a 
scene so beautiful by nature. The only bustling 
business in the town is that of education, which has 
long been carried on here upon a large scale, and in 
a highly creditable mammer. Besides the parish-school 
for the elementary branches, there is a grammar- 
school, where the learned languages, French, geo- 
graphy, mathematics, &c. are taught. The former 
is at present superintended by Mr A. Bathgate, for- 
meériy of the well-known Sessional School of Edin- 
burgh, and the latter by Mr James Sloane, a teacher 
of long standing and excellent reputation : both have 
accommodation for boarders, of whom Mr Sloane has 
generally above fifty. 

The town was formerly celebrated for having every 
thinginthrees. The letter-press accompanying Bleau’s 
Atlas, published in 1654, states that there were here 


three churches, three steeples, three gates, three streets, 


and three bridges ; and Dr Pennycuick more lately ce- 
lebrated this prevailing ternity of objects as follows :——= 

Peebles, the metropolis of the shire, 

Six times three praises doth from me require ; 

Three streets, three ports, three bridges it adorn, 

And three old steeples by three churches borne. 

Three mills to serve the town in time of need, 

On Peebles water and the river Tweed. , 

Their arms are proper, and point forth their meaning, 

Three salmon fishes nimbly counter-swimming. 

It may be observed, that the last of these trinities 
has had no inconsiderable effect upon the habits, and 
we may almost say upon the morals, of the people— 
for no company can ever part till they have had what 
is called “ Peebles arms ;” that is, three measures of 
whatever may be the subject of their potations. In 
many instances, two would suffice ; and in other towns, 
which have not such a multiplicity of triplicities, no 
more would probably, in such instances, be thought 
of. But in Peebles, if any one hints at the armorial 
bearings of the town, the proclivity towards a third 
bottle becomes overpowering, and no one could resist 
it without incurring a charge of something like dis- 
respect for the place in which he lives. Upon a fair 
calculation, as much superfluous liquor must have been 
shed in compliment to the three salmon of the town- 
arms, as would keep the Tweed in flood for a week. 

One of the most interesting and picturesque objects 
in the neighbourhood of Peebles is Neidpath Castle, 
now partially in ruins, which occupies a commanding 
station in a narrow pass about a mile above the town, 
with the Tweed rolling at the bottom of its walls, 
Seen from the bridge at Peebles, with the hills rising 
beside and behind it, Neidpath looks like a grim old 
knightly statue left in the time-worn niche of some 
ruined fane. It is a tower of great magnitude and 
strength, the walls beiug thirteen feet thick at bottom ; 
the court-yard contains the still more desolate ruins 
of some buildings which had been erected at a come 
paratively recent period, to increase the accommoda- 
tions of the family which last possessed it. Neidpath 
was the first seat of the Fraser family in Scotland, and 
the key-stone of its court-gate still exhibits the crest 
of that family, a deer’s head couped, with a bunch of 
strawberries, in reference to the Norman origin of the 
name." Simon Fraser of Neidpath, the co-patriot of 
Bruce, left two daughters, the elder of whom carried 
this property into the family of Hay of Borthwick, 
who subsequently became Narls, and finally Mar. 
quisses of ‘t'weeddale, and who, till the close of the 
seventeenth century, were the most influential per 
souages connected with this district. When Scotland 
was invaded by Cromwell in 1650, John Lord Yester, 
afterwards second Earl and first Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, garrisoned his house of Neidpath, which endured 
a siege, and was one of the last places in the south of 
Scotland that submitted to the arms of the English 
general. His son, John Lord Yester, who became 
second marquis, is generally understood to have 
been the author of the original verses to the tune of 
** Tweedside 

When Maggy and I were acquaint, 
1 carried my noddle fu’ bie, 
Nae lintwhite in a’ the gay plain, 
Nae gowdspink sae bonnie as she. 
I whistled, I piped, and 1 sang ; 
I wooed, but 1 cam nae great speed ; 
Therefore | maun wander abroad, 
And lay my banes far frae the Tweed. 
To Maggy my love 1] did tell ; 
My tears did my passion express ; 
Alas! for 1 lo’ed her ower weel, 
And the women lo’e sic a man less. 
Her heart it was frozen and cauld ; 
Her pride had my ruin decreed ; 
Therefore I maun wander abroad, 
And lay my banes far frae the Tweed. 
As this nobleman married the only daughter of the 
Duke of Lauderdale in 1666, and did not probably 
write such love-sonnets after that event, we may 
conceive him to have first rendered this river poetical 
about the time of the Restoration. The song wasa 
great favourite a century ago, and we have heard that, 
when sung by Lady Murray of Stanhope, who gave its 
cadences with exquisite effect, it used to leave the com- 
pany in tears. 1t is somewhat strange, that, though 
the vale of the Tweed has been celebrated by the poets 
as a perfect Arcadia, the people are considered remark. 
able for the absence of musical taste and genius, not 
one in six being able a century ago to distinguish one 
tune from another, while, in the present day, “ from 
a band of Tweeddale shearers a song is scarcely ever 
heard, a ploughman seldom enlivens his horses by 
whistling a tune, and, although the scenery is so 
purely pastoral, the sound of a pipe, or flute, or cow- 
horn, or stock-in-horn, or even of a Jew’s harp, is 
a rare occurrence in travelling through the coun. 
try.”+ Neidpath and the surrounding estate were 
purchased from the Tweeddale family by the first 
Duke of Queensberry, and given by bim to his second 
son, the Earl of March, whose grandson, the third 
earl, re-united them to the possessions of the elder 
line of his family in 1778, when he succeeded his 
cousin as Duke of Queensberry. At the death of 
this well-known personage in 1810, the Tweeddale 
estates, with Neidpath Castle, were inherited by the 
Earl of Wemyss, their present proprietor. The 


* Fraise, a strawberry: this fruit forms part of the coat-armo. 
rial of the Frasers. 
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castle was formerly very elegantly furnished, and was 
adorned by beautiful gardens descending in terraces 
to the river: it is now occupied only by a game- 
keeper. 

While the environs of Peebles are adorned to the 
west by the severe beauty of Neidpath, they display, 
towards the east, all the softness of an Italian vale. 
About half a mile from the town in that direction, 
the left bank of the Tweed is richly ornamented by a 
series of beautiful and thriving plantations, connected 
with the house of Kingmeadows, the seat of Sir John 
Hay, Baronet, of Hayston, a cadet of the noble house 
of Tweeddale, in whom the ancient predominating 
local influence of that family bas chanced, most for- 
tunately for the district, to be revived. A little far- 
ther down lies the equally ornamented estate of Cailzie, 
belonging to Campbell, Esq. Altogether, the 
mixture of sheltered farm, with umbrageous plea- 
sure-grounds, and pastoral hills, which prevails in the 
lower part of the vale of Peebles, presents a landscape 
of uncommon and peculiar beauty. 


MERCY. 

[From ‘* Minor Morals,” by J. Bowring.) 
“ Ow the 9th of April 1832,” said Mr Howard to his 
children, “ I went to witness a sight which has been 
described by a French poet as the most terrific of all 
exhibitions of human passions. Horror, crime, mi- 
sery, recklessness, despair, levity, courage, jesting, 
imprecation, weeping, laughing, mockery, madness, 
are all there mingled in frightful confusion. It was 
at the prison of Bicétre, the departure of a hundred 
and sixty galley-slaves for the bagnes. The bagnes 
are the prisons in the dock-yards of Brest, Toulon, 
and Rochfort, where convicts are contined. 

We reached Bicétre. My companion was one of 
the prison authorities, who had access to every part. 
He asked to see a famous ruffian, who was to be guil- 
lotined the next day. He had committed several 
murders, and was distinguished for unusual ferocity 
and valour. I have seldom seen a man of a bolder 
and more imposing mein than the keeper who had 
charge of the criminal. He wore a decoration won on 
the field of battle, and his walk was quite a martial 
strut, but he spoke of thecriminal withterror. ‘ I don’t 
know,’ he said, ‘whether you can see him without 
danger. He is the boldest ruffian that ever entered the 
Bicétre ; I cannot answer that he will not strike you; 
he is reckless of every thing.” We descended several 
stone steps, after closing behind us the iron gate which 
opened upon the damp passages leading to the dun- 
= of the condemned ; the keeper took hold of the 

eavy keys which were hanging upon his arm, and 
pushed one of them with great violence into the lock 
of the dungeon door, so as to make it shake, and the 
vault to resound with the terrible clanking of the keys 
against one another, and against the iron bindings of 
the door. Before us was a man extended at full length 
upon some straw, carelessly scattered over the wooden 
planks on which he lay. The moment he saw us he 
sprung on his legs by a single effort, and stood before 
us stiff and erect asa pillar, or as if suddenly petrified 
into marble. His eyes had the brightness and the 
fierceness of a vulture’s, and his face was disfigured by 
a frightful gash which had divided his upper lip and 
left a deep furrow in his left cheek. His long hair 
was full of dust, and in his expression there was a sort 
of melancholy despair mingled with brutality, that I 
shall never forget; two passions had been fiercely 
struggling for the mastery. The presence of my 
friend, distinguished as he was for his philanthropy, 
and personally known to all the inmates of the Pari- 
sian prisons, calmed the criminal by a single look. 
* You appear out of health,’ said my companion ; and 
the prisoner, whose pride was obviously wounded 
from the suspicion that his haggard and gloomy looks 
were the consequences of fear or cowardice, raised his 
right hand slowly, and, passing it over his chin, said 
in a solemn tone, ‘ It is because they have not shaved 
me.’ If any thought has predominated in my mind 
over other thoughts, when witnessing these exhibi- 
tions of human crime and misery, it is this—that a 
better education might have turned into exemplary 
virtues the very qualities which are here displayed in 
gross and flagitious crimes. The essential elements 
are really identical; it is but the guidance of the same 
stream in another direction. The quality of courage, 
placed under the control of prudence and benevolence, 
may become one of the most efficient instruments of 
good; but the quality of courage, praised for itself 
alone, praised without any regard for or attention to 
the purposes in which it is employed, occupying the 
mind of the young as if it were itself an essential and 
primary virtue, may be made, as it too frequently is, 
the very groundwork of folly, vice, and offence. Were 
courage properly estimated, how would duelling be pos- 
sible ? Were courage properly estimated, how could 
there be piracy or war ? If the man whom I saw stand- 
ing, as it were, at the foot of the scaffold, had had his 
intrepidity trained to virtuous exertion, would it not 
have been more wise, more just, more merciful ? 
Perhaps a word once fitly spoken, a suggestion of his 
own mind, or of any one having any influence on his 
early years, perhaps the infliction of a small quantity 
of pain when first his steps were led astray from duty, 
would have changed his character ; he might have 
been the keeper instead of the criminal 3 the honoured 
among men for bravery, instead of the reprobated for 
crime. Perhaps, in a better state of social discipline, 


such a man might have been called to perform some 
heroic service for the state, to have led some expedi- 
tion for furthering the course of science and human 
improvement. 

Of the hundred and sixty convicts destined for the 
bagnes, there was scarcely one that might not have 
made a fit study for painting or poetry, for there was 
scarcely one in whom some mighty emotion was not 
exhibited in that terrible crisis of his existence. For 
each the link was about to be dissevered which bound 
him to the world; for each the struggle of hope and 
fear was over, and recklessness or despair was to take 
charge of the fragment of existence that remained. I 
can only take one out of the throng; but he excited 
all our interest. 

The galley convicts were summoned forth, their 
names called over, and they were conducted into a 
high-walled court. From thence they were led out 
by twenties, each twenty forming a chain, or com- 
pany, who were destined to be linked together. These 
twenties were registered, and seated on the ground in 
a line. A heavy chain was laid along, to which 
twenty shorter chains were attached, and at the end 
of each of these was an iron collar. Among the con- 
victs was one whose demeanour was wholly different 
from that of the rest. He uttered no curses, he ven- 
tured upon no jokes, he said nothing to encourage or 
to insult the timid, nothing to approve the brave. His 
appearance betokened him to have been a soldier ; 
there was an outward calmness under suffering which 
was obviously endeavouring to subdue the most cruel 
inward agony. Yet the expression was such as makes 
an irresistible claim to attention. I for one could 
not but inquire into his history. I did so of some of 
the turnkeys. 

His history they knew not. All they knew was, 
that his conduct in prison had been most exemplary. 
Whatever the crime had been for which he had been 
punished, they had seen nothing that looked like 
crime. He was docile, industrious, but most wretched. 
He had been well educated they were sure; he was 
superior in every respect to those around him. Their 
contamination had left him untouched. In fact, the 
keepers had represented his meritorious conduct, in the 
hope that his punishment might be commuted. They 
knew not why their representations had no effect, for, 
generally, attention was paid to them when the com- 
missaries of the prison reported to the minister of 
justice instances like this. 

I made my way to the convict; he was sitting in 
tears on the stone bench, where the party who were 
to compose the chain were seated in order, before 
they were led out to the middle of the yard to have 
the iron collars rivetted round their necks. On one 
side was a criminal who was scoffing at what he called 
his ‘ hare-heartedness;’ on the other side another 
was exciting him to be ‘a man.’, Of his companions, 
there was one, only one, I observed, who looked on him 
with commiseration. From the rest, obloquy, insult, 
mockery, brutality, was his portion. ‘ Tell me some- 
thing of your history, my friend,’ Isaidtohim. ‘Oh, 
sir, I would bear any thing but this. I was born at 
Dijon ; I belong to a respectable family there. My 
parents, my brothers and sisters, are living there, and 
we are to be marched through Dijon! Oh, sir, death 
were far better than this!’ ‘ But what has been your 
offence 2? ‘I wasaconscript; I became intoxicated ; 
I incurred a debt of thirty sous at a cabaret; in my 
senseless passion I refused to pay the landlord; I 
even insulted him: a report was made to the minister 
of war; he ordered me to be delivered over to the ci- 
vil tribunal, with the expression of a desire that, for 
the preservation of the discipline of the army, my pu- 
nishment should be most severe. And so indeed it is.’ 
My friend and I could not resist the desire to talk to 
the commissary of the prison, charged with the dis- 
patch of the galley-slaves, about the unfortunate 
young convict. ‘Che commissary told us that he him- 
self had been interested about him, and had done all 
that depended upon him to obtain some commutation 
of his sentence, but it had been impossible. Irreguia- 
rities at the small wine-houses had increased of late 
among the troops, and there was a stern determina- 
tion of the minister to visit them with exemplary pu- 
nishment. While we were discussing the matter, the 
chain were escorted to the rivetting place. One af- 
ter another, we saw the iron collars fixed, the anvil 
was removed from convict to convict by the assistants, 
and the executioner with his sledge hammer rivetted 
the bolt. It would be too painful tor me to describe, 
it is miserably painful to recollect, how the frame of 
the convict was shaken, what suffering was pourtrayed 
in the countenance, while the iron cravat (as they 
called it in their levity) was fixed round their necks. 
We saw them reach the young convict; whether a 
gleam of hope had shone upon his mind that the in- 
terest we had expressed for him might lead to a re- 
prieve, whether the earnestness of our appeals to the 
prison authorities which he had witnessed afar off, 
was supposed by him to be exercised in his behalf, I 
know not, but I had seen his imploring looks; and 
now the anvil was fixed behind him, the iron collar 
was passed over his head, and measured round his 
throat, he trembled like a broken twig. One heavy 
blow, another and another, and his doom was sealed. 
He had hidden his face in his hands; by and bye, I 
saw two streams of tears flowing down upon his breast. 

We did not relax in our etiorts on his behalf, and 
strongly urged how extreme was the measure of pu- 
nishment dealt out for an offence ordinarily visited by 


a very different penalty. We expressed our belief 
that mercy would be extended to the convict, were 
the fact made known that the first application of the 
severe regulations of the minister had fallen tothe lot of 
one whom every circumstance recommended to ‘enient 
consideration. Our representations were seconded by 
several other visitors, who had been attracted by the 
irresistible impulse which prompts men to interfere in 
cases of obvious harshness. At last the commissary 
appeared to give way—‘ Will you, gentlemen, take 
upon you any of the responsibility ?”? ‘ All che respon. 
sibility with which you can invest us. Will anapplica- 
tion to yourself, signed by every one present to defer— 
only to defer—the execution of this young man’s sen- 
tence, be sufficient? Will an engagement that the 
minister, or the king himself, shall be spoken to to- 
morrow, to interest their clemency ; at least, to have 
this case reconsidered ?’ * Well, then, so be it; I will 
venture thus much.’ A document was drawn up 
hastily, and hastily signed. The chain was led out 
again, the anvil placed erect, the iron collar was 
broken, the young man was led to a solitary bench. I 
dared not describe his agony when he was linked, as 
he thought for ever, to degradation and despair. 
Shall I dare attempt to describe his present feelings ? 
Not I. 

The representations made were successful; the 
case was thoroughly investigated ; circumstances to 
mitigate the original offence came out ona more rigid 
inquiry. The personal character of the young man 
was discovered, except in this instance, to have been 
blameless. A slight punishment superseded that of 
the galleys, and mercy assuredly never did a more ho- 
nourable or a more virtuous work.” 


FEATS OF STRENGTH. 
Docror Brewster, in his work on Natural Magic, 
gives some striking instances of muscular strength, 
and also of the effects produced by applying the prin. 
ciples of the mechanical powers to the human frame, 
from which we extract the following :— 

Firmus, a native of Seleucia, who was executed by 
the Emperor Aurelian for espousing the cause of Ze- 
nobia, was celebrated for his feats of strength. In 
his account of the life of Firmus, who lived in the 
third century, Vopiscus informs us that he could suffer 
iron to be forged upon an anvil placed upon his breast. 
In doing this he lay upon his back, and resting his 
feet and shoulders against some support, his whole 
body formed an arch, as we shall afterwards more 
particularly explain. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century, the exhibi- 
tion of such feats does not seem to have been common, 
About the year 1703, a native of Kent, of the name 
ot Joyce, exhibited such feats of strength in London 
and other parts of England, that he received the name 
of the Second Samson. His own personal strength 
was very great; but he had also discovered, without 
the aid of theory, various positions of the body, in 
which men even of sommon strength could perform 
very surprising feats. He drew against horses, and 
raised enormous weights; but as he actually exhi- 
bited his power in ways which evinced the enormous 
strength of his own muscles, all his feats were ascribed 
to the same cause. In the course of eight or ten 
years, however, his methods were discovered, and 
many individuals of ordinary strength exhibited a 
number of his principal performances, though in a 
manner greatly inferior to Joyce. 

Some time afterwards, John Charles van Eckeberg, 
a native of Harzgerode, in Anhalt, travelled through 
Europe, under the appellation of Samson, exhibiting 
very remarkable examples of his strength. He was 
a man of the middle size, and of ordinary strength ; 
and as Doctor Desaguliers was convinced that his 
feats were exhibitions of skill, and not of strength, 
he was desirous of discovering his methods; and with 
this view he went to see him, accompanied by the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, Doctor Alexander Stuart, 
and Doctor Pringle, and his own mechanical operator. 
They placed themselves round the German, so as to 
be able to observe accurately all that he did, and their 
success was so great, that they were able to perform 
most of the feats the same evening by themselves, and 
almost all the rest when they had provided the proper 
apparatus. Doctor Desaguliers exhibited some of the 
experiments before the Royal Society, and has given 
such a distinct explanation of the principles on which 
they depend, that we shall endeavour to give a popu- 
lar account of them. 1. The performer sat upon an 
inclined board, with his feet a little higher than his 
hips. His feet were placed against an upright board 
well secured. Round his loins was placed a strong 
girdle with an iron ring in front. To this ring a 
rope was fastened. The rope passed between his legs 
through a hole in the upright board, against which 
his feet were braced, and several men or two horses, 
pulling on the repe, were unable to draw him out of 
his place. 2. He also fastened a rope to a high post, 
and having passed it through an iron eye fixed in the 
side of the post some feet lower down, secured it to 
his girdle. He then planted his feet against the post 
near the iron eye, with his legs contracted, and sud. 
denly stretching out his legs, broke the rope, and 
fell backwards on a feather bed. 3. In imitation 
of Firmus, he laid himself down on the ground; and 
when an anvil was placed upon his breast, a man 
hammered with all his force a piece of iron with a 
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sledge-hammer, and sometimes two smiths cut in two 
with chisels a great cold bar of iron laid upon the 
anvil. At other times, a stone of huge dimensions 
was laid upon his belly, and broken with a blow of 
the great hammer. 4. The performer then placed his 
shoulders upon one chair, and his heels upon another, 
forming with his back-bone, thighs, and legs, an 
arch. One or two men then stood upon his belly, 
rising up and down while the performer breathed. A 
stone one and a half feet long, one foot broad, and 
half a foot thick, was then laid upon his belly, and 
broken by a sledge-hammer—an operation which was 
performed with much less danger than when his back 
touched the ground. 5. His next feat was to lie down 
on the ground. A man being then placed on his knees, 
he drew his heels towards his body, and, raising his 
knees, he lifted up the man gradually, till, having 
brought his knees perpendicularly under him, he 
raised his own body up, and, placing his arms around 
the man’s legs, rose with him, and set him down on 
some low table or eminence of the same height as his 
knees. This feat he sometimes performed with two 
men in place of one. 6. In his last, and apparently 
most wonderful performance, he was elevated on a 
framework, and supported a heavy cannon placed 
upon a scale at some distance below him, which was 
fixed to a rope attached to his girdle. Previous to the 
fixing of the scale to the rope attached to his girdle, 
the cannon and scale rested upon rollers; but when 
all was ready, the rollers were knocked away, and 
the cannon remained supported by the strength of his 
loins. These feats may be briefly explained thus :— 
The feats Nos. 1, 2, and 6, depend entirely on the na- 
tural strength of the bones of the pelvis, which form 
a double arch, which it would require an immense 
force to break, by any external pressure directed to 
the centre of the arch; and as the legs and thighs are 
capable of sustaining four or five thousand pounds 
when they stand quite upright, the performer has no 
difficulty in resisting the force of two horses, or in 
sustaining the weight of a cannon weighing two or 
three thousand pounds. The feat of the anvil is cer- 
tainly a very surprising one. The difficulty, however, 
really consists in sustaining the anvil; for when this 
is done, the effect of the hammering is nothing. Li 
the anvil were a thin piece of iron, or even two or 
three times heavier than the hammer, the performer 
would be killed by a few blows; but the blows are 
scarcely felt when the anvil is very heavy, for the 
more matter the anvil has, the greater is its inertia, 
and it is the less liable to be struck out of its place; 
for when it has received by the blow the whole mo- 
mentum of the hammer, its velocity will be so much 
less than that of the hammer as its quantity of mat- 
ter is greater. When the blow, indeed, is struck, the 
man feels less of the weight of the anvil than he did 
before, because, in the reaction of the stone, all the 

arts of it round about the hammer rise towards the 

low. This property is illustrated by the well-known 
experiment of laying a stick with its ends upon two 
drinking glasses full of water, and striking the stick 
downwards in the middle with aniron bar. The stick 
will in this case be broken without breaking the glasses 
or spilling the water. But if the stick is struck up- 
wards, as if to throw it up in the air, the glasses will 
break if the blow be strong; and if the blow is not 
very quick, the water will be spilt without breaking 
the glasses. When the performer supports a man 
upon his belly, he does it by means of the strong arch 
formed by his back-bone and the bones of his legs and 
thighs. If there were room for them, he could bear 
three or four, or, in their stead, a great stone, to be 
broken with one blow. 

A number of feats of real and extraordinary strength 
were exhibited about a century ago, in London, by 
Thomas Topham, who was five feet ten inches high, 
and about thirty-one years of age. He was entirely 
ignorant of any of the methods for making his strength 
appear more surprising; and he often performed by 
his own natural powers what he learned had been 
done by others by artificial means. A distressing ex- 
ample of this occurred in his attempt to imitate the 
feat of the German Samson, by pulling against horses. 
Ignorant of the method which we have already de- 
scribed, he seated himself on the ground, with his 
feet against two stirrups, and by the weight of his 
body he succeeded in pulling against a single horse ; 
but in attempting to pull against two horses, he was 
lifted out of his place, and one of his knees was shat- 
tered against the stirrups, so as to deprive him of most 
of the strength of one of his legs. The following 
are the feats of real strength which Doctor Desagu- 
liers saw him perform:—l1l. Having rubbed his fingers 
with coal ashes to keep them from slipping, he rolled 
up a very strong and large pewter plate. 2. Having 
laid seven or eight short and strong pieces of tobacco- 
pipe on the first and third fingers, he broke them by 
the force of his middle finger. 3. He broke the bowl 
of a strong tobacco-pipe placed between his first and 
third fingers, by pressing his fingers together side- 
ways. 4. Having thrust such another bow! under 
his garter, his legs being bent, he broke it to pieces 
by the tendons of his hams, without altering the bend- 
ing of his leg. 5. He lifted with his teeth, and held 
in a horizontal position for a considerable time, a 
table six feet long, with half a hundredweight hang- 
ing at the end of it. The feet of the table rested 
against hix knees. 6. Holding in his right hand an 
iron kitchen poker three feet long and three inches 
round, he struck upon his bare left arm, between the 


elbow and the wrist, till he bent the poker nearly to 
aright angle. 7. Taking a similar poker, and hold- 
ing the ends of it in his hands, and the middle against 
the back of his neck, he brought both. ends of it to- 
gether before him; and he then pulled it almost 
straight again. This last feat was the most difficult, 
because the muscles which separate the arms horizon- 
tally from each other are not so strong as those which 
bring them together. 8. He broke a rope about two 
inches in circumference, which was partly wound 
about a cylinder four inches in diameter, having fas- 
tened the other end of it to straps that went over his 
shoulder. 9. Doctor Desaguliers saw him lift a 
rolling stone of about eight hundred pounds weight 
with his hands only, standing in a frame above it, and 
taking hold of a frame fastened to it. Hence, Doctor 
Desaguliers gives the following relative view of the 
strengths of individuals :— 

Strength of the weakest men - 125 lbs. 

Strength of very strong men - - 400 

Strength of Topham - - - 800 

The weight of Topham was about 200 lbs. 

One of the most remarkable and inexplicable expe- 
riments relative to the strength of the human frame, 
is that in which a heavy man is raised with the great- 
est facility, when he is lifted up the instant that his 
own lings and those of the persons who raise him are 
inflated with air. The heaviest person in the party 
lies down upon two chairs, his lexs being supported 
by the one and his back by the other. Four persons, 
one at each leg and one at each shoulder, then try to 
raise him; and they find his dead weight to be very 
great, from the difficulty they experience in support- 
ing him. When he is replaced in the chair, each of 
the four persons takes hold of the body as before, and 
the person to be lifted gives two signals by clapping 
his hands. At the first signal, he himself and the 
four lifters begin to draw a long and full breath; and 
when the inhalation is completed, or the lungs filled, 
the second signal is given for raising the person from 
the chair. To his own surprise and that of his bearers, 
he rises with the greatest facility, as if he were no 
heavier than a feather. When one of the bearers 
performs his part ill, by making the inhalation out of 
time, the part of the body which he tries to raise is 
left, as it were, behind, 

Among the remarkable exhibitions of mechanical 
strength and dexterity, we may enumerate that of 
supporting pyramids of men. ‘This exhibition is a 
very ancient one. It is described, though not very 
clearly, by the Roman poet Claudian ; and it has de- 
rived some importance in modern times, in conse- 
quence of its having been performed in various parts 
of Great Britain, by the celebrated traveller Belzoni, 
before he entered upon the more estimable career of 
an explorer of Egyptian antiquities. The simplest 
form of this feat consists in placing a numbér of men 
upon each other's shoulders, so that each row consists 
of a man fewer, till they form a pyramid terminating 
in a single person, upon whose head a boy is sume- 
times placed with his feet upwards. 


SHORT REMARKS ON MEN AND THINGS. 
{From Macnish’s ‘* Book of Aphorisms,” 1834.) 

Those who are most ardently solicitous of obtaining 
praise, and make the greatest efforts to attain it, 
are generally less successful than those who give them- 
selves no trouble about the matter. The latter often 
do unconsciously what procures this kind of incense ; 
while the extreme care and anxiety of the former very 
often defeat the purpose they have in view—so per- 
versely do people refuse a man what he longs for, and 
give him what he is indifferent about. 

Persons with small, fine, compressed lips, have ge- 
nerally much sensitiveness of character, accompanied 
with great irritability, aud a tendency to be finical and 
particular. 

Never judge of a man’s honesty or talents by the 
certificates he produces. Such documents are just as 
likely—or rather much more so—to be ‘false as true. 
The greatest knave can at all times obtain them in 
proof of his integrity; and any illiterate blockhead 
may by their means make himself appear one of the 
most learned and accomplished men of the age. No 
degree of knavery or stupidity is the least bar in the 
way of obtaining the most splendid and unqualified 
testimonials, 

One of the greatest mysteries is the expression of 
the human eye. It depends upon something beyond 
mere organisation, for I have seen the eyes of two per- 
sons which in their structure and colour were, appa- 
rently, quite the same, and yet the ocular expression 
of each individual was perfectly different. Some owe 
the expression of their countenance chiefly to the eyes, 
others to the mouth ; nor is it, upon the whule, easy 
to say which feature is the most expressive. The in- 
tellect, I believe, is more especially communicated by 
the eyes, and the feelings by the mouth. I neverknew 
a man of imaginative genius who had not fine eyes. 

It has been the occasion of surprise to many, that 
Switzerland, the most romantic country in Europe, 
has never produced a poet. ‘They imagine that the 
scenery should generate poetry in the minds of the in- 
habitants ; but this is confounding the cause with the 
effect. It is not the scenery which makes the poet, 
but the mind of the pvet which makes poetry of the 
scenery. Holland, perhaps the tamest district in the 
world, has produced some good poets; and our own 
immortal Milton was born aud brought up amid the 


smoke of London. Spenser, the most fanciful of 
poets, was also a Cockney. 

In the modern education of children, too much time 
is devoted to the cultivation of the mind, and too lit- 
tle to that of the body. What is the consequénce ? 
The intellect, from such premature and excessive ex- 
ertion, and the body, from an opposite cause—a want 
of exertion—are bothinjured. The mind should never 
be forced on, but allowed to acquire stent with the 
growth of the body ; and the invigoration of the lat. 
ter, above all, ought to be encouraged, as upon it de- 
pends most materially the future health of the indi- 
vidual. Education should be made a pastime with 
children, and not atask. The young mind, when for. 
cibly exerted, becomes weakened, and a premature 
decay of its energies takes place. It is scandalous, as 
well as absurd, to see the manner in which children 
are confined several hours together within the walls 
of a schoolhouse. Some parents declare that they can- 
not bear to see their offspring idle; but when a child 
is enjoying itself in the open air, aud acquiring health, 
it cannot be said to be idle. With health comes strength 
of body, and with strength of body strength of mind. 

There are some people upon whom it is impossible 
to affix a nickname: there is a propriety or force of 
mind about them, which repels the soubriguet, and 
makes it recoil with shame upon the contriver. There 
is an essential want about a man upon whom a nick- 
name is easily fastened; he is either very weak, or 
has some very absurd point in his character. 

Never praise or talk of your children to other peo- 
ple, for, depend upon it, no person except yourself 
cares a single farthing about them. 


WILLIAM PENN’S THOUGHTS ON 
EDUCATION, 
Ir is worthy of notice that some of the modern ideas 
respecting education were set before the world more 
than a century ago, by the venerable Penn. “ We 
are in pain,” says he, ‘to make children scholars; 
to talk, rather than to know ; which is true canting. 
The first thing obvious to children is what is sensible, 
and that we make no part of their rudiments. We 
press their memory too soon, and puzzle, strain, and 
load them with words and rules to know grammar 
and rhetoric, and a strange tongue or two, that it is 
ten to one may never be useful to them ; leaving their 
natural genius to mechanical and physical or natural 
knowledge uncultivated and neglected ; which would 
be of exceeding use and pleasure to them through the 
whole course of their lives. To be sure, languages are 
not to be despised or neglected ; but several things are 
still to be preferred. Children had rather be making 
tools and instruments of play; shaping, drawing, 
framing, and building, than getting some rules of pro- 
priety of speech by heart; these would follow with 
more judgment, and less trouble and time. It were 
happy if we studied nature more in natural things, 
and acted according te nature; whose rules are few, 
plain, and must reasonable. Let us begin where she 
begins, go her pace, and close always where she ends, 
and we cannot miss of being good naturalists. The 
creation would be no longer a riddle to us. The 
heaveus, earth, and waters, with their respective, 
various, and numerous inhabitants, their productions, 
natures, seasons, sympathies, and antipathies, their 
use, benetit, and pleasure, would be better understood 
by us; and an eternal wisdum, power, majesty, and 
goodness, very conspicuous to us through those sen- 
sible and passing forms: the world wearing the mark 
of its Maker, whose stamp is every where visible, and 
the characters very legible to the children of wisdom. 
And it would go a great way to caution and direct 
people in their use of the world, that they were better 
studied and knowing in the creation of it. For how 


‘could men find the contidence to abase it, while they 


saw the great Creator staring them in the face in all 
and every part thereof? Their ignorance makes them 
insensible ; and to that insensibility may be ascribed 
their hard usage of several parts of this noble crea- 
tion ; that has the stamp and voice of a Deity every 
where, and in every thing, to the observing. It is 
pity, therefore, that books have not been composed 
tor youth, by some curious and careful naturalists, 
and also mechanics, in the Latin tongue, to be used 
in schools, that they might learn things with words ; 
things obvious and familiar to them, and which would 
make the tongue easier to be obtained by them.” 


A REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE. 

When Isaiah Thomas of Massachusetts was print- 
ing his Almanack for 1780, one of the boys asked him 
what he should put opposite the 12th of July. Mr 
Thomas being engaged, replied, “‘ Any thing, any 
thing.” The boy returned to the office, and set “ Rain, 
hail, and snow.” ‘The country was all amazement: 
the day arrived, when it actually rained, hailed, and 
snowed violently. From that time. Thomas’s Alma- 
nack was in great demand. 
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